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AUTHORS PliEFACE. 


Early in the present century the method geiier- 
iilly adopted for |{olishing furniture was by 
rubbing with beeswax and turpentine of with 
linseed-oil. That process, however, was never 
considered to be very satisfactory, which fact 
probably led to experiments being made for the 
discovery of an improvement. The first intima- 
tion of success in this direction appeared in the 
Mechanic's Magazine of November 22, 1823, and 
ran as follows : “ The Parisians have now intro- 
duced an entirely new mode of polishing, which 
is called plaque^ and is to wood precisely what 
plating is to metal. The wood by some process is 
made to resemble marble, and has all the beauty 
of that article with much of its solidity. It is 
even asserted by persons who have made trial of 
the new mode thift water may be skilled upon it 
without staining it." *,^uch was the announce- 
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ment of au invehtion which was destined ultimateJ y 
to become a now industry. 

The foUowifig pages commence with a de- 
scription of the art of French Polishing in its 
earliest in|ancy, care having been taken by the 
A ithor, to the best of his ability, to note all the 
new processes and manipulations, as well as to 
concisely and perspicuously arrange and describe 
the various materials employed, not only for 
French polishing but for the improving and 
preparation of furniture woods, a matter of great 
importance to the polisher. The arts of Staining 
and Imitating, whereby inferior woods are made 
to resemble the most costly, arc also fully treated, 
as well as the processes of Enamelling, both in 
oil- varnishes and French polish, together with the 
method of decorating the same. The condition 
of the art of polishing in America is dwelt upon, 
and various interesting articles written by prac- 
tical polishci;8 in the States, which appeared in 
their trade journal, The Cabinet-maker y have been 
revised and printed in this work. 

A number of valuable recipOs, and other in- 
structive matter, useful alike to the amateur and 
to the practical workman, are also given. 
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FRENCH mCfSHING 


AND 

ENAMELLING. 


CHA1>TE11 1. 

THE IMPJiOVING AND imEPAliATION OF 
FUliNITUllE*WOODS. 

For a French polisher to be considered a good 
workman he should, in addition to his ordinary 
ability to lay on a good polish, possess consider- 
able knowledge of the various kinds of wood used 
for furniture, as well as the most approved method 
of bringing out to the fullest extent their natural 
tones or tints ; he should also be able to improve 
the inferior kMs of wood, and to stain, bleach, 
or match any of the fancy materials to which his 
art is applied, in a manner that will produce the 
greatest perfection. The following iiiformfltion 
is given to facilitate a thorough knowledge 
of the above processes ^ 
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Improving^— Iron filings added to a decoc- 
tion of gall-nuts and vinegar will give to ebony 
wbicb has been discoloured an intense blucb, after 
brusbing over once or twice. Walnut or poor- 
coloured. rosewood can b« improved by boiling 
half an ounce of walnut-shell extract and the 
same quantity of catechu in a quart of soft-water, 
and applying with a sponge. Half a pound of 
walnut husks and a like quantity of oak bark 
boiled in half a gallon of water will produce much 
the same result. Common mahogany can be 
improved by rubbing it with powdered red-chalk 
(ruddle) and a woollen rag, or by first wiping the 
surface witl|^ liquid ammonia, and red-oiling aftcr- 
*^prds. For a rich mild red colour, rectified 
i lirits of naphtha, dyed with camwood dust, or an 
oily decoction of alkaret-root. Methylated spirits 
and a small quantity of dragon^s blood will also 
produce a mild red. Any yellow wood can be 
improved by an alcohoh'c solution of Persian 
berries, fustic, turmeric, or gamboge. An aqueous 
decoction of barberry-root will serve the same 
purpose. Birch when preferred a warm tint may 
be sponged with oil, very slightly tinted with 
rose-madder or Venetian red; the greatest care 
should be used, or it will be rendered unnatural in 
appearance by becoming too red. Maple which 
is of a dirty-brown colour, or of a cold grey tint, 
and mahogany, ash, oak, or any of the light- 
coloured wood^ can be whitened by the bleaching 
‘ fluid (see “Matching”)*, Numerous materials 
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may be improved by tbc aid of* raw linseed-oil 
mixed with a little spirits of turpentine. Arti- 
ficial graining may be given to yarious woods by 
means of a camel-hair pencil and raw oil ; two or 
three coats sliould be given, and after standing 
for some time the ground should have one coat of 
oil much diluted with spirits of turpentine, and 
then rubbed off. 

Hatching. — Old mahogany furniture which 
has been repaired may bo easily matched by 
wiping over the new portions with water in which 
a nodule of lime has been dissolved, or by common 
soda and water. The darkoners for' geuv^ral use 
are dyed oils, logwood, aquafortis, sulphate of 
iron, and nitrate of silver, with exposure to the 
sun*s rays. For new furniture in oak, ash, maple, 
etc., the process of matching requires care and 
skill. When it is desirable to render all the parts 
in a piece of furniture of one uniform tone or 
tint, bleach the dark parts with a solution of 
oxalic acid dissolved in hot water (about two- 
pennyworth of acid to half a pint of water is a 
powerful solution) ; when dry, if this should not 
be sufficient, apply the white stain (see pp. 11, 12) 
delicately toned down, or the light parts may be 
oiled. For preserving the intermediate tones, 
coat them with white polish by means of a c^mel- 
hair pencil. On numerous wooci^, carbonate of 
soda and bichromate of potash ufe very effective 
as darkeners, as are aiso other preparations of an 
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acid or alkaline nature, but the two given uboVe 
arc tbc best. 

A good way preparing these darkeners, says 
the “French Polisher’s Manual,” an excellent 
little work published in terth some years since, 
is to procure twopennyworth of carbonate of soda 
in powder, and dissolve it in half a pint of boiHng 
water ; then have ready three bottles, and label 
them one, two, three. Into one put half the 
solution, and into the other two half a gill each ; 
to number two add an additional gill of water, 
and to number three two ^ills. Then get the 
same quantity of bichromate of potash, and pre- 
pare if in a' like manner ; you will then have six 
staining fluids for procuring a scries of brown and 
dark tints suitable for nearly all classes of wood. 

The bichromate of potash is useful to darken 
oak, walnut, beech, or mahogany, but if applied 
to ash it renders it of a greenish cast. If a sappy 
piece of walnut should be used cither in the solid 
or veneer, darken it to match the ground colour, 
and then fill in the dark markings with a feather 
and the black stain (sec pp. 10, 11) , The carbonate 
solutions are generally used for dark surfaces, 
such as rosewood represents, aiyi a still darker 
shade can be given to any one by oiling over 
after the stain is dry. The better way of using 
thece chemical stains is to pour out into a saucer 
as much as will serve the purpose, and to apply 
it^. quickly with a sponge, rub^d rapidly and 
evenly over the surface,* and rubbed off dry 
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immediately witl;i old rags. Dark and light por- 
tions, betT^cen which, the contrast is slight, may 
be made to match by varnishing the former and 
darkening the latter with oil, which should remain 
on it suflicicntly long ; by this means the 'difFor- 
ent portions may frequently be mado to match 
without having recourse to bleaching or staining. 

Fainting. — The next process is painting. It 
frequently happens in cabinet work that a faulty 
place is not discovered until after the work is 
cleaned off ; the skill of the polisher is then 
required to paint it to match tlie otlior. .A box 
containing the following colours in powder will 
be found of groat utility, and when required for 
use they should bo mixed with French polish and 
applied with a brush. The pigments most suit- 
able are : drop black, raw sienna, raw and burnt 
umber, Vandyke brown, French Naples yellow 
(bear in mind that this is a very opaque pigment), 
cadmium yellow, madder caiTnine (these are ex- 
pensive), flake white, and light or Venetian red; 
before mixing, the colours should be finely 
pounded. The above method of painting, how- 
ever, has this ^objection for the best class of 
furniture, that the effects of time will darken the 
body of the piece of furniture, whilst the painted 
portion wiU remain very nearly its original colour. 
In first-class work, therefore, staided polishes or 
varnishes should^ be annlied instead of thsse 
pigments. 
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Dyed Polishes. — Tiie metliods of dyeing 
polisli or vamisli are as follows : for a red, put a 
little alkanet-rgot or camwood dust into a bottle 
containing polish or varnish ; for a bright yellow, 
a small piece of aloes; for a yellow, ground 
turmeric ojf gamboge ; for a brown, carbonate of 
soda and a very small quantity of dragon’s blood ; 
and for a black, a few logwood chips, gall-nuts, 
and copperas, or by the addition of gas-black. 

The aniline dyes (black excepted) are very 
valuable for dyeing polishes, the most useful 
being Turkey-red, sultan rod, purple, and brown. 
A small portion is put into the polish, which soon 
dissolves it, and no straining is required. The 
cheapest way to purchase these dyes is by the 
ounce or half-ounce. The penny packets sold by 
chemists are too expensive, although a little goes 
a long way. 



CHAPTER IT. 

STAINS AND IMITATIONS. 

In consequence of the high price demanded for 
furniture made of the costly woods, the art of the 
cliomist has been callefl into requisition to produce 
upon the inferior woods an analogous ^Ifect at a 
trifling expense. The materials employed in the 
artificial colouring of wood are both mineral and 
vegetable; the mineral is the most permanent, 
and when caused by chemical decomposition 
within the pores it acts as a preservative agent in 
a greater or less degree. iThe vegetable colouring 
matters do not penetrate so easily, probably on 
account of the affinity of the woody fibre for the 
colouring matter, whereby the whol5 of the latter 
is taken up by the parts of the wood with which 
it first comes into contact. Different intermediate 
shades, in great variety, may be obtained by com- 
binations of colouring matters, according to the 
tint desired, and the ideas of the stainer. The 
processes technically known as ** grounding and 
ingraining” are ^partly chemical* and partly 
mechanical, and are designed to teach the variouf 
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mcdes of opeiation whereby the ^ above effects- can 
be produced. . Wo will commence with 

j 

Imitation Mahogany. — Half a pound of 
madder-root, and two ounces of logwood chips 
boiled in a gallon of water. Brush over while 
hot; when dry, go over it with a solution of 
poarlash, a drachm to a pint. Beech or birch, 
brushed with aquafortis in sweeping regular 
strokes, and immediately dried in front of a good 
fire, form very good imitations of old wood. 
Venetian red mixed with raw linseed-oil also 
forms a good stain. 

Tire following is a method in common use by 
French cabinet-makers. The white wood is first 
brushed over with a diluted solution of nitrous 
acid; next, with a solution made of methylated 
spirits one gill, carbonate of soda three-quarters 
of an ounce, and dragon’s blood a quarter of an 
ounce ; and a little red tint is added to the varnish 
or polish used afterwards. Black American 
walnut can be made to imitate mahogany by 
brushing it over with a weak solution of nitric 
acid. 

Imitation Eosewood.—Boil half a pound of 
logwood chips in three pints of water until the 
dq^oction is a very dark red ; then add an ounce 
of salt of t^ar. Give the work three coats 
boiling hot ; then with a graining tool or a feather 
fill in the dark markings with the black stain. 
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A stain ol a very, bright ‘shade cainbe made with 
methylated spirits half a gallon, camwood three- 
quarters of a pound, red-sanders quarter of a 
pound, extract of logwood half a pound, aqua- 
fortis one ounce. When* dissolved, it is redlly for 
use. This makes a very bright ground. It 
should be applied in three coats over the whole 
surface, and when dry it is glass-papered down 
with fine paper to a smooth surface, and is then 
ready for graining. The fibril veins are produced 
by passing a graining tool with a slight vibratory 
motion, so as to effect the natural-looking streaks, 
using the black stain#* A coat of the bichromate 
of potash solution referred to on pf^ge 4«will 
make wildly-figured mahogany have the appear- 
ance of rosewood. 

Imitation Walnut. — A mixture of two parts 
of brown umber and one part of sulphuric acid, 
with spirits of wine or methylated spirits added 
until it is sufilciently fluid, will serve for white 
wood. Showy elm-wood, after being delicately 
darkened with the bichromate sohition No. 1, 
page 4, will pass for walnut ; it is usually applied 
on the cheap loo-table pillars, which are made of 
elm-wood. Equal portions of the bichromate and 
carbonate solutions (see page 4), used upon 
American pine, wiU have a very good effect. ^ 

Another method for imitating walnut is as 
follows: One par! (by weight) of walnut-shell 
extract is dissolved in Sfx parts of soft-water, an^ 
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slowly heated to boiling until tbe solution is com- 
plete. The surface to be stained is cleaned and 
dried, and the solution applied oned or twice;, 
when half-dry, the whole is gone over again with 
one part of chromate of 'potash boiled in five parts 
of water.'^ It is then dried, rubbed down, and 
polished in the ordinary way. 

The extract of walnut-shells and chromate of 
potash arc procurable at any large druggist^s 
establishment. A dark-brown is the result of the 
action of copper salts on the yellow prussiate of 
potash ; the sulphate of copper in soft woods gives 
a pretty reddish-brown c(>lour, in streaks and 
shados, and becomes very rich after polishing or 
varnishing. Different solutions penetrate with 
different degrees of facility. In applying, for 
instance, acetate of copper and prussiate of potash 
to larch, the sap-wood is coloured most when the 
acetate is introduced first ; but when the prussiate 
is first introduced, the heart-wood is the most 
deeply coloured. Pyrolignito of iron causes a 
dark-grey colour in beech, from the action and 
tannin in the wood on the oxide of iron ; while in 
larch it merely darkens the natural colour. Most 
of the tints, especially those caused by the prus- 
siates of iron and copper, are improved by the 
exposure to light, and the richest colours arc pro- 
duced when the process is carried out rapidly. 

Imitation Ebony. — Take half a gallon of 
^jJtrong vinegar, one pound of extract of logwood. 
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a qaarter of a pound of copperas, ttvo ounces of 
China blue, and one ounce of nut-g^ill. Put these 
, into an irSn pot, and boil them over a slow fire 
till they are well dissolved. When cool, the 
mixture is ready for uSb. Add a gill oi iron 
filings steeped in vinegar. The abovi) makes a 
perfect jet black, equal to the best black ebony. 
A very good black is obtained by a solution of 
sulphate of copper and nitric acid ; when dry, the 
work should have a coat of strong logwood stain. 

Imitation Oak. — To imitate old oak, the 
process known as ‘^fumigating’' is the best. 
This is produced by two ounces of •American 
potash and two ounces of pearlash mixed together 
in a vessel containing one qi^rt of hot water. 

Another method is by dissolving a lump of bi- 
chromate of potash in warm water ; the tint can 
be varied by adding more water. This is best done 
out of doors in a good light. Very often in send- 
ing for bichromate of potash a mistake is made, 
and chromate of potash is procured instead ; this 
is of a yellow colour, and will not answer the pur- 
pose. The bichromate of potash is the most 
powerful, and is pf a red colour. A solution of 
asphalturn in spirits of turpentine is frequently 
used to darken new oak which is intended for 
painter’s varnish, or a coating of boiled oil. 

Another method of imitating now pak upon any 
of the inferior ligSt-coloured woods is to give the 
surface a coat of Steplidns’s satin-wood stain, anS 
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to draw a eoit graining-comb gently over it,* and 
when the streaky appearance is thus produced a 
camel-hair pencil should be taken and the vciiia- 
formed with white stain. This is made by 
digesting thrcc-quartei’s of an ounce of flake 
white (subnitrate of bismutli), and about an ounce 
of isinglass in two gills of boiling water ; it can 
be made thinner by adding more water, or can be 
slightly tinted if desired. 

Proficients in staining and imitating can make 
American ash so like oak that experienced judges 
arc frequently deceived, the vein and shade of the 
spurious wood looking nettrly as natural as the 
genuine. - After the veining is done, it should be 
coated with white hard varnish, made rather thin 
by adding more spirits, after which the ground 
can be delicately darkened if required. 

Imitation Satin-wood.— Take methylated 
spirits one quart, groilnd turmeric three ounces, 
powdered gamboge one and a-half ounces. This 
mixture should bo steeped to its full strength, 
and then strained through fine muslin, when it 
will be ready for use. Apply with a sponge, and 
give two coats ; when dry, gla/?s-paper down with 
fine old paper. This makes a good imitation for 
inside work. By the addition of a little dragon's 
b^ood an orange tint can be produced. A yellow 
colour can q^so be given to wood by boiling hot 
solutions of tunncric, Persian berries, fustic, etc. 
'*\)ut the colour is very ' fugitive. A more per 
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mfijient colour results frf)in nitric a<;id, and last of 
all by the successive introduction of acetate of 
lead and chromate of potash. Sulphate of iron 
also stains wood of a yellowish colour when used 
as a preservative agent, .so much so, that the use 
of corrosive sublimate is recommended for this 
purpose when it is desirable to preserve the light 
colour. 

A Blue Stain. — This dye can be obtained by 
dissolving East Indian indigo in arsenious acid, 
wliich will give a dark blue. A lighter blue can 
be obtained by hot aliutions of indigo, of sulphate 
of copper, and by the successive intjpduction of 
pyrolignitc of iron and prussiate of potash. 

A Green Stain. — Dissolve one ounce of 
Roman vitriol in a quart of boiling water, to 
which is :id(led one ounce of poarlash ; the mix- 
ture should then be forctbly agitated, and a small 
quantity of pulverised yellow arsenic stirred in. 
A green is also the result of successive formations 
in the pores of the wood of a blue and a yellow 
as above indicated, and by a hot solution of 
acetate of coppeif in water. A yellowish green 
may be obtained by the action of copper salts on 
the red prussiate of potash. 

A Purple Stain. — ^Boil one poilnd of logwood 
chips in three quarts of water, until the i'ilm 
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strength is fihtainod; *then add four ounces of 
pearlash and^ two ounces of powdered indigo. 
When these ingredients arc thoroughly dissolved, i 
it is ready for use, cither hot or cold. A iniiplc 
is alsJ obtained by a boiling hot solution of log- 
wood and*Brazil-wood, one pound of the former 
and one quarter of a pound of the latter to a 
gallon of water. 

A Red Stain. — Mcih5dated spirits one quart, 
Brazil-wood three ounces, dragon’s blood half an 
ounce, cochineal half an ounce, saffron one ounce. 
Steep the whole to its full* strength, and strain. 
A red cav also be produced by macerating red- 
sanders in rectified spirits of naphtha. An orange- 
red colour may be obtained by the successive action 
of bichloride of mercury and iodide of potash, 
madder, and ammoniacal solutions of carmine. 

Imitation Purplet'Wood Stain.— Grind a 
piece of green copperas on coarse glass-paper, and 
mix with polish coloured with red-sanders. This 
makes a capital purple stain, and is used by French 
cabinet-makers. 

These dyestuffs may be mucji improved by the 
addition of a mordant applied after they are dry ; 
this will greatly assist in modifying and fixing 
tl^e tints and shades which the dyes impart. The 
best thing fqr the purpose, in the writer’s opinion, 
is clear ox-gall, which, besides being useful as a 
Mordant, will destroy all Ifnctuous matter. 
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Chemicals used in Staining.— It may 

perhaps be useful here to give the common or 
^popular nanfes of the chemicals eniployed in the 
operations of staining and imitating, as few 
polishers know them by the scientific name^used 
by chemists : — 

Nitric acid is but another phrase for aquafortis. 
Sulphuric acid, for oil of vitriol. 

Ammonia, for spirits of hartshorn. 

Sulphate of magnesia, for Epsom stilts. 

Nitrate of potass, for sal prunclle, 

Clilorine, for aqua fl»fgia. 

Suljihate of copper, for blue vitriol, 

Subboratc of soda, for borax. 

Superoxalatc of potass, for salts of sorrel. 
Ilydrochlorate of ammonia, for sal ammoniac. 
Subnitrate of bismuth, for flake white. 

Acetic acid, for vinegar. 

Acetate of lead, for sugtvr of lead. 

Sulphate of lime, for gypsum. 

Carbonate of potass, for pcarlash. 

Bitartrate of potass, for cream of tartar. 
Nitrate of silver, for lunar caustic. 
Supercarbonate of iron, for plumbago. 

Cyanide of iron,*for Prussian blue. 

Subacetate of copper, for common verdigris. 
Susquecarbonate of ammonia, for sal volatile. 
Alcohol, for pure spirit. 

Sulphate of iron,' for green copperas. 

Sulphate of zinc, for* white copperas. 
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Process cof Staining.— T^e natural quali- 
ties of woods are very variable ; so also are the 
textures of tjio different sorts usually used foi;. 
staining. It will be readily perceived that there 
is no^fixed principle upon wliich certain peculiar 
tints or" aliadcs can be produced with any degree 
of certainty. In order to arrive at the best re- 
sults, the Stainer is recommended to observe the 
following rules : — 

All dry stuffs are best reduced to powder, when 
it is possible, before macerating or dissolving them. 

All liquids should be strained or filtered before 
use. 

^JJe requisite ingredients should always be 
tested before a free use is made of them, as the 
effect produced by a coat of stain cannot be 
accurately ascertained until it is thoroughly dry. 

Amateurs in staining had far better coat twice 
or thrice with a weak stain than apply a strong 
one ; for if too dark a tint is first obtained it is 
often irrctnediablo. Flat surfaces will take stain 
more evenly if a small portion of linseed-oil is first 
wiped over, *well rubbed off, and allowed to dry, 
then lightly papered down with fine glass-paper. 
End- way wood which is of a spongy nature should 
first have a coat of thin vamsh, and when dry well 
glass-papered off. For applying stain a flat hog- 
hair tool is the best j and for a softener-down a 
badger-hair^tool is used. For mahogany shades 
and tints a mottler will be found of service, as 
will also a soft piece of Tflrkey sponge. For oak. 
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the usual steel grfiining-comb is employed for tho 
streaking, and for veining badger sash-tools and 
• sable pencil. 

Ready-made Wood Stains.— Ther& arc 
numerous stains suitable for common 'wt)rk in tho 
market obtainable at a small cost by residents in 
London, but it is cheaper for those who reside in 
country towns to make their own, if only a small 
quantity is required. The principal makers of 
wood stains arc IL C. Stephens, of 191, Alders- 
gate-strect, K,0., and Jackson, 21t3, Union- street, 
Southwark, S.E. Tb^se makers prepare stains in 
a liquid state, and also in powders for oak, wtjnut, 
mahogany, satin-wood, ebony, and rosewood. 
The powders arc sold in paj^kages at Ss. per lb. 
or Is. for two ounces, and are soluble in boiling 
water. Judson, of 77, South wark-strcct, S.E., 
makes a mahogany powder in sixpenny packets, 
and any reliable oilman »will sell a good black 
stain at 8d, per quart, or a superior black stain 
at Is. 2d. per quart. Fox, of 109, Bethnal Green - 
road, also prepares stains in a liquid state. 
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FRENCH POLmilNG, 

The Polish Used. — ^The oil or wax polish was 
used for all kinds of furniture before tho intro- 
duction of Erench politfl?, tho invention of 
whigh, aj. its name implies, is due to French 
cabinet-makers. It was first introduced into 
England about seventy years since; some time 
elapsed, however, before it was brought to a 
high state of perfection. At first apprentices 
or porters were entrusted with the polishing, they 
having been usually called upon to do the wax 
polishing ; but in course of time it was found that 
its successful adoption implied the possession of 
considerable ^skill, and it came to be regarded as 
an art of no little importance — so much so, that 
the early polishers who hud perfected themselves 
used to work in a shop with* closed doors, lest 
the secret of their success should be discovered. 
From that time polishing became a separate 
branch of the cabinet business. 

The following original rccijpe as first invented 
-has been extracted fron’a French work, the 
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Lictionmire Technologique, not, lio\W5ver, for its 
usefulness (it having gone into disuse many years 
^go), but as*a matter of curiosity i-r- 

‘‘ French FolhJi. ^ 

Gum sandarach . . . * .14 ounces 2 drachms 

Gum mastic in drops . . . 7 „ 

Shellac (the yellower tho beUei) .14 ,, 2 „ 

Alcohol of 0*8295 specific gravity , 3 quarts and 1 pint. 

** Pound the resinous gums, and olfect their 
solution by continued agitation, without the aid 
of heat; if tho woods are porous, add seven 
ounces one drachm of Venice turpentine. If an 
equal weight of grouijil glass bo added, the solu- 
tion is more quickly made, and is also othcry^isc 
benefited by it. Peforo using, the wood should 
be made to imbibe a little linseed-oil, the excess 
of which should be removed by an old flannel.^' 
Notwithstanding the improvement made upon 
tho old processes by this new method, it was by 
no means considered to b^ perfect, for the polish 
was found to impart its brown tinge to tlie light- 
coloured woods, especially in marquetcrie work, 
and to deteriorate their appcarancev It will be 
readily seen that it was a great desideratum 
among polishers to render shellac colourless, as, 
with the exception of its dark-brown hue, it 
possesses all the properties essential to a good 
polish or spirit varnish in a higher degree than 
any of the other resins. 

In 1827 the Soef^ty of Arts came forward with 
its valuable aid and offered a premium of a gold* 
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medal, or thirty guineas, “ for 9 polish or varnish 
made from shell or seed-lac, equally hard, and 
as fit for in tho arts as that at present 
prepared from the above substance, but deprived 
of it^ colouring matter.?* After numerous experi- 
ments, this long-felt want was perfectly attained 
by Dr. ITare, who was awarded the premium. His 
method was as follows: “Dissolve in an iron 
kettle one part of pearlash in about eight parts 
of water ; add one part of shell or sccd-lac, and 
heat the whole to ebullition. When the lac is 
dissolved, cool the solution, and impregnate it 
with chlorine till the lac is^all precipitated. Tlie 
precipitate is white, but its colour deepens by 
washing and consolidation ; dissolved in alcohol, 
lac, bleached by the process above mentioned, 
yields a polish or varnish which is as free from 
colour as any copal varnish.** At tho present 
time shellac is bleached by filtration over animal 
charcoal. 

Numerous experiments were afterwards made 
in tho manufacture of polishes ; several chemists 
devoted theft* attention to its manufacture, and 
an improved polish was soon produced which was 
used for a number of years. ^ The following are 
its proportions : — 

Shellac 14 oniiccs. 

Sandarach . . . . f ounce. 

White resin • , . . f »> 

Benzoin . . . , ^ » 

Gum thus . • < # • • I M 

0. P. finishing spirit | a gallon. 
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The filling-in '/processes also begtin to be used, 
which effected a considerable saving in the quan- 
tity of polish usually required, and in consequence 
of the expensiveness of spirits of wine rectified 
spirits of naphtha was used as a substitute foi* the 
making of polishes, etc.; but it was discovered 
that its continued use soon affected the eyesight 
of the workmen, and it had to be abandoned, the 
methylic alcohol, pyroxylic spirit, or wood spirit, 
as it has been differently called, taking its place. 
This was first discovered by Mr. Philip Taylor 
in 1812, and is obtained by distilling wood. 
Messrs. Dumas & Piwigot, after analysing it, 
determined that it contained 37’5 pes of 
carbon, 12*5 per cent, of hydrogen, and 50 per 
cent, of oxygen. When pure, it remains clear in 
the atmosphere ; but for the sake of economy it 
is often employed in the manufacture of other 
compounds called methylated. This spirit began 
to be much used in the manufacture of polishes 
and varnishes in the year 1848, and has continued 
to be much used ever since. 

The wonderful improvements which have been 
effected in polishes since their first introduction 
obviously prove that they have now arrived at a 
very high point oi perfection, and polishing is 
now justly acknowledged, both by skilled artisans 
and connoisseurs, to be an important decorative 
art. French polish or varnish at ^.the present 
time can easily be obtained at most chemists or 
oil shops, or direct fr6m the manufacturers. 
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amongst , whom may' be mentioned Mi; W. 
TJrquhart, 327, Edgware-road, W. ; Messrs. 
Turner & Sops, 7 to 9, Broad-street,* Bloomsbury, 
W.O. ; Messrs. William Eox & Son, Bethnal 
Grctn-road, E. ; Mr. G. Purdom, 49, Commercial- 
road, E.* 

The London prices arc: Best French polish, 
Ss. 6d. per gallon ; best white polish, 98. per 
gallon; brown or white hard varnish, 8s. per 
gallon ; patent glaze, lOs. per gallon ; methylated 
spirits. Os. 3d. per gallon. For those who prefer 
to make their own, the following will be found 
an excellent recipe : — o,-, 

12 ounces of orange slicllao. 

1 ounce of benzoin. 

1 ounce of sandarach. 

^ galion of methylated spivits. 

Pound the gums well before mixing with the 
spirit, as this will hasten their dissolution. 
White polish for white wood and marqueterio 
work should be made with bleached shellac 
instead of the above. In making polishes or 
varnishes, 4he mixture will frequently require 
shaking until dissolved. 

Rubbers. — In commencing to polish, the 
materials required are old flannel for the rubbers 
and clean old linen or cotton rags for the 
coverings, the softer the better ; some polishers, 
however, prefer white w&dding for rubbers 
instead of flannel. Rahbers for large surfaces 
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are usually made ®f soft old flannel* firmly and 
compactly put together somewhat in the form of 
^ hall, and The more they possess, softness and 
compactness, and are large and solid, the more 
quickly and satisfactoriljr will they jfhlish 
extensive surfaces. Small pliable rubbers are 
usually employed for chairs or light frame-work. 
Perhaps for a beginner a rubber made of old 
flannel may be best, as it takes some little practice 
to obtain tlie necessary lightness of hand. 

The rubber for spiriting-oif ** should bo made 
up from a piece of old flannel or woollen cloth, 
and covered with a piece of close rag, doubled. 
Carefully fold the rag and screw it rouiNSr-aFihic 
back to make it as firm as possible, and sprinkle 
some spirit on the face of it just as it is covered ; 
then give it two or three good smacks with the 
palm of the hand, and begin by laying on as 
lightly as possible for the first few strokes and 
gradually increase the pressure as the rubber gets 
dry ; then take olf the first fold of the cover and 
work it perfectly dry. 

The rubber should present to the '(^ood you are 
about to work on a smooth-rounded or convex 
surface. Have beside you linsccd-oil in one 
receptacle, and some French polish in another. 
.Apply one drop of polish and one drop of oil, and 
polish with a circular movement — travcrsinc' 
steadily the surface to be polished,* and ‘ 
time to time, as may be necessary (' 
rubber gets sticky and finrsh, indicatix 
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iusido needs replenishing with more polish), open 
and apply more of it, and again draw over the 
linen cover, )^oldingit tiglitly to form the convey 
face proper to do the work. After replenishing, the 
ruhher will probably heed a little more oil to help 
it to work smoothly. Having thus worked on 
one coat of polish evenly over all the wood until 
it has got what may best be described as a full 
loohy set it aside for two or three hours to sink in 
and become hard, and when completely dry, 
lightly paper off with glass-paper (very finest), 
afterwards dusting the surface to remove any 
trace of powder, and la^- on a second coat of 
poIioL the same method. Then allow twenty- 
four hours to dry. Another light papering may 
possibly be necd€{(l — dust off as before recom- 
mended and let the wood have a third coat of 
polish. 

For this third coat a fresh rubber should be 
made, the inside being sparingly supplied with 
spirits of wine instead of polish. Put a double fold 
of linen over it, touch it with one drop of oil, and 
go very lightly and speedily over the whole work. 

In spirit! ng-off— the object of which is to 
remove any trace of smudge that may blur the 
surface unless removed thus by spirit — you should 
go gently to work, using a very light hand, 
or you may take the polish off as well, amateurs 
more esptially. 


Position. — All work should bo placed in an 
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easy and accessible position whilg *it is being 
polished, so that the eye may readily perceive 
Jhe effect of*tho rubber ; this will^ greatly help 
to relievo the difficulties attending the polishing 
of a fine piece of furniturb. It should al^b bo 
kept quite firm, so that it cannot possibly move 
about. The most suitable benches for polishers 
are the ordinary cabinet-makers’ benches, with 
the tops covered with thick, soft clotlis ; these 
cloths should not be fastened down, it being an 
advantage to be able to remove them when 
required. When a piece of work too large to be 
placed upon the benchj is in hand, pads will be 
found useful to rest it upon. These can4;c ^?ttide 
by covering pieces of wood about two feet in 
length by throe inches in yridth with cloth 
several times doubled, the work being placed so 
that a good light falls upon it. All thin panel- 
ling should bo tacked down upon a board by the 
edges while polishing. 

Pilling - in. — The first process the wood 
usually undergoes is “ filling-in.” This consists 
in rubbing into the pores of the wood Kussian 
tallow and plaster (jf Paris, which have been 
previously heated and mixed together so as to 
form a thick paste. For rosewood, or to darken 
mahogany, a little rose-pink should bo added. 
After well rubbing^ in, the surface should be 
cleared from all the surplus paste with the end of 
thq scraper, and then rubbed off with shavings 
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or old rags, r>iid made quite clean. For bircli or 
oak, some use whiting or soft putty moistened 
with linseed 'Oil for the filling; this preparation 
prevents in a great measure the rising of the 
gram. For white delicate woods, such as syca- 
more, fiiaplo, or satin-wood, plaster of Paris, 
mixed with methylated spirit, is used. When 
polishing pine, a coat of Young’s ])atont size (2d. 
per lb.) is used instead of the above mixtures, and 
when dry is rubbed down with fine glass-paper. 

Some workmen, who regard their modes of 
filling-in as important secrets, do their work 
surprisingly quick by tLo methods hero given. 
Ti'5‘‘"”^iious processes are soon acquired by a 
little practice, and contribute greatly to the 
speedy advancement of a smooth and imporous 
ground, which is (he most important point to 
observe in polishing. 


Applying the Polish. — ^Tn commencing to 
use the polish some are provided with a small 
earthenware dish, into which the polish is poured 
for wetting the rubbers; while others make a 
slit in the cork of the polish bottle, and so let it 
drip on to the rubber ; whichever method is 
adopted, the rubber should not bo saturated, but 
receive just enough to make a smear. Every 
time aftei’ wetting the rubber and putting on the 
cover it should be pressed upon the palm of the 
hand, or if a small rubber it can be tested between 
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the thumb and finger. This is ^ important 
operation, for by it tbe polisbor cun easily tell the 
^xact state of moisture, and at tb§ same time, 
by the pressure being applied, tbe moisture is 
equalised. Tbe tip of tbe *finger should tbefti be 
just dipped into tbe linseed-oil, and applied to 
tbe face of it; if tbe rubber should be rather 
*sappy, tbe greatest care must be used or a coarse 
streaky roughness will be produced ; extreme 
lightness of band is required until tbe rubber is 
nearly dry. (It would bo a serious error to bear 
heavily on the rubber while tbe surface is moist ; 
to do so, and to use tooi^mueb oil on tbe rubber, 
are tbe causes of many failures in polisbitj^,)'^- ' 
In commencing to work, pass the rubber a few 
times gently and lightly over*tbo surface in tbe 
direction of tbe grain ; then rub across tbe grain 
in a series of circular movements, all one way, in 
full and free sweeping strokes, until tbe rubber is 
dry. Continue this operatioif until the pores are 
filled in, and tbe surface assumes a satisfactory 
appearance. It should then be left for about 
twelve hours; tbe polish wiU be ’w^ll into tbe 
wood by that time. Tbe polish should then be 
carefully rubbed down with No. 0 glass-paper; 
this will remove tbe atomic roughness usually 
caused by tbe rising of tbe grain during tbe 
sinking period. In flat-surface work a paper 
cork can be used, and tbe rubbing lightly and 
regularly done in a careful manner, so as to avoid 
rubbing through tbe outer skin, especially at tbe 
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edges and corners, or the woi^c will be irremedi- 
ably defaced. 

The woods which possess a rising grain 
well known to polishers; these are the light- 
coloured woods with a coarse grain, viz., ash, 
birch, a'nd oak. This rising of the grain can in 
a great measure be prevented by passing a damp 
sponge over the work before commencing the 
polishing, allowing it to dry, and papering it. 
After the rubbing or smoothing- down process is 
finished, the work should be well dusted ; the 
polishing can then recommence. The above 
operation must be again* repeated with a rotary 
m*«!^i02^‘iind gradually increased pressure as the 
rubber gets dry, and finished by lighter rubbings 
the way of the .^rain; this will remove any 
slight marks that may be occasioned by the 
circular movements of the rubber. 

Working too long on any one part is to be 
avoided, nor should 'the rubber be allowed to stick 
even for an instant, or it will pull the coating of 
polish off to the bare wood. The rubber should 
be covered ‘with a clean part of the rag as soon as 
a shiny appearance becomes apparent upon it, or 
at each time of damping, and less oil should be 
used towards the end of the operation, so as to 
gradually clear it all off from the surface. Eubber 
marks can be removed by rubbing in a direction 
the reverse of the marks w^th a half-dry rubber 
and increased pressure. When the work has re- 
ceived a sufficient body, in finishing the drying of 
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the last rubber, ply it briskly the way of the grain 
to produce a clean dry surface for tne spiriting-olT. 

^ The follo-wfing is the method usujflly employed 
on fine carved or turned work when finished in 
the best style. In the firSt place it is embbdied 
with polish, using a small rubber for the operation, 
after which it should have one coat of shellac (two 
parts by weight of shellac to one of spirits) applied 
with a brush, and when dry it should be carefully 
smoothed down with flour paper, the utmost 
caution being observed in dealing with the sharp 
edges, or the carving will be spoiled. Then it is 
embodied with polish ;^gain, and one coat of glaze 
applied with the greatest care. A h'^/drs 
should be allowed to harden, and then finished ofF 
with a rubber slightly damped with thin polish. 
This is an expensive method, but it will pay in 
appearance for all the time bestowed. 

For the best class of cabinet and pianoforte 
work in amboyna or burr- walnut it is advisable 
not to use linseed-oil on the sole of the rubber 
when polishing, but the best hog’s lard ; the reason 
for this is that these veneers being so extremely thin 
and porous the oil will quickly penetrate through 
to the groundwork, sqftening the glue, and causing 
the veneers to rise in a number of small blisters. 
Of course, this is not always the case, but the use 
of lard instead of oil will be found a good preven- ' 
tative. Lard is also used on the abowe class of 
work when it is desirable to preservo the colour of 
the wood in its natural State. 
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The loUovVing method is employed for thp best 
work : Immeciately on receiving the job from the 
cabinet-maker, a good coating of thin, clean glue 
should be applied with a sponge or brush ; this is 
allowed to dry, and thoroughly harden ; it is then 
cleaned jofE, using the scraper and glass-paper, 
cutting it down to the wood. The bodying-in 
with wliite polish is the next process, the usual 
sinldng period being allowed ; it is again cleaned 
off, but the scraper this time should not quite 
reach the wood. Then embody again, and treat 
in a like manner. In getting up the permanent 
body, commence with a , slight embodying ; let 
tliift;gjgn4i and when the sinking period is over 
rub it down with a felt rubber and powdered 
pumice-stone; continue this several times, till 
the surface presents a satisfactory appearance, and 
the job is ready for the spiriting process. By 
this means the wood will retain its natural colour, 
and a beautiful trang^purent polisli will result, and 
remain for a number of years. This also is an 
expensive process, but the result cannot be 
obtained in any other way. 

Spiriting- off. — Most polishers affirm that if 
an interval of at least a couple of hours elapse 
between the final embodying and the spiriting-off 
the brilliancy of the polish will be improved, and 
remain ht^rder and more durable. The spirit is 
applied in exactly the same way as the polish, and 
the same rubber can bo* used, but it should be 
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covGued with more than one fold of^e soft linen 
rug; care should be taken not to m£ce it very wet, 
^or the gum dn the surface of the work will be re- 
dissolved, and a dulness instead of a ^brilliancy will 
result. If tlie spirit should be very strong, the 
rubber should be breathed upon before using, and a 
little more oil taken up ; some, however, prefer to 
mix a little polish with the spirit, while others 
prefer the spirit to be weakened by exposure to the 
air for a few hours; experience alone must be the 
teacher in this particular ; but if the spirit 
should not “ bite,’^ as it is termed, all will be 
well. The last rubbe^^ should bo worked a little 
longer than usual, and a trifle quicr 'r, so 
as to remove the slight greasy moisture on the 
surface. , 

The finishing toucli is given to the work by a 
soft rag loosely rolled up and just a few drops of 
spirit dropped upon it, applied quickly the way of 
the grain. This will renif)ve every defect, and 
leave it clear and brilKant. If, in a short time 
after finishing, the polish becomes dull or rough, 
it will bo owing to too much oil being absorbed 
in the process and working through the surface, 
combined with dust* It should be cleaned off 
first with a soft cloth, damped with a little warm 
water, and the whole repaired, as at first, with 
equal parts of polish and spirits mixed together, 
using the least possible damp of oil 4o make it 
finish clear ; there is no danger of its happening 
again. In all cases thd work must be rubbed till 
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quite dry, ar^d when nearly so the pressure may 
be increased. 

The rubber for spiriting-ofiP shouM be made up 
frf)m a piece of old flannel, and be covered with a 
pieeb of old rag, Th\8 is preferable to very thin 
rag, an^ will give a better finish. 

Prepared Spirits. — This preparation is use- 
ful for finishing, as it adds to the lust.re and 
durability, as well as removes every defect of other 
polishes, and it gives the surface a most brilliant 
appearance. 

wde of half a pint of the very best rectified 
spirits of wine, two drachms of shellac, and two 
drachms of gum bpnzoin. Put these ingredients 
in a bottle and keep in a warm place till the gum 
is all dissolved, shaking it frequently ; when cold 
add two teaspoonfuls of the best clear white poppy 
oil ; shako them w«ll together, and it is fit for 
use. 

Antique Style. — ^For medieeval or old Eng- 
lish furniture a dull polish is generally preferred 
to a French polish, becausqit has a gloss rather 
than a brilliant polish, which materially assists in 
showing up mouldings or carvings to the best 
advantage ; it is also more in character with the 
work of the Middle Ages. Another advantage is 
the facility of obtaining a new polish (after being 
once done) should the first one get tarnished, as 
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the finishing process can be per:bfme(I without 
difficulty by any one, and » new polish obtained 
^each time. 

On receiving a job which is required to be 
done in this style, it shouKl be filled-in tn the 
usual manner, and afterwards bodied vith white 
polish to a good extent; it is then left for a 
sinldng period (say twelve hours). The work is 
then carefully rubbed down with powdered 
pumice-stone and a felt-covered block or rubber, 
and after well dusting it is ready for finishing. 
The preparation used for this process is mainly 
composed of becs’-was and turpentine (see Wax 
Polish, page 87), well rubbed in with«^ of 
felt or a woollen rag, and finished of? by rubbing 
briskly with a very soft cloth*or an old handker- 
chief to produce a gloss. 

Dull or Egg-shell Polish.— This is another 
style of finishing for media^al work ; the process 
is very simple. In commencing a job to be 
finished in this style, the process of ** fiUing-in ” 
and ** embodying are first gone through, then a 
sinking period is allowed, after which it is 
embodied again, till the work is ready for 
finishing. All the parts should be carefully 
examined to see if there is a good coating of 
polish upon them. This is important, for if the* 
work should be on^ thinly coated it liable to 
be spoiled by rubbing through in the last process. 
After allowing a few hours for the surface to 
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harden/a p6unce bag of powdered pumicerstone 
should be apphed to the work, and a felt-covered 
rubber used, rubbing down in the diVection of the 
grain until the work is of the desired dulncss. 

Fox’ the cheaper kind of work done in this 
style, thft first process, of course, is the filling-in ; 
then a rubber of wadding is taken and used with- 
out a cover, made rather sappy with polish and a * 
few drops of oil added ; and after bodying-in with 
this sufficiently, the work should be stood aside 
for twelve hours, then rubbed down with some 
fine worn glass-paper. The embodying is then 
again commenced, a prqier rubber and cover 
bcitig ■■usfcd ; and when sufficient is put on, and 
while the surface is still soft, the pounce above 
mentioned should Jbe applied, and rubbed down 
with a piece of wadding slightly moistened with 
linseed-oil until the desired dulncss appears. 
This is becoming the fashionable finish for black 
walnut work. 


Polishing in the Lathe. — ^The lathe is of 
more use to a polisher than a great many persons 
outside the trade would imagine. By its aid 
turned work can be finished in a most superior 
style, and in less time than by hand. The 
‘articles usually done by the lathe are wood 
musical instruments, such gs clarionets, flutes, 
etc ; also cornice-poles, ends, and mahogany 
rings, the latter being first placed in a hollow 
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cbiclp and the insides done, after they are 

finished upon the outside on n conical chuck. For 
table-legs, chair-legs, and all the tiyrnery used in 
the cabinet-work, it will be found of great advan- 
tage to finish the turned prfrts before the weffk is 
put together. 

Most of the best houses in the trade finish their 
work in this way, where all the work is polished 
out entirely with the rubber. In the first place, 
the filling-in is done. The band is thrown off the 
pulley and the work rubbed in ; at the same time 
the pulley is turned round by the left hand. 
When this is done, thei^band is replaced and the 
work cleaned olf with rags or 8havingsir<!5h,?4j*fhe 
to be driven with speed to get a clean surface. 
When applying the polish the lathe should revolve 
with a very slow motion. 

The rubbers best adapted for turned work are 
made of white wadding, as the hollows and other 
intricacies can be completely finished out with a 
soft rubber. The work should first receive a 
coating of thick shellac, two parts by weight of 
shellac to one of methylated spirits, ''and applied 
with a brush or a soft sponge ; after a couple of 
hours this is nicely snaoothed with fine paper, and 
the “ bodying-in ” completed with the soft rubber 
and thin polish. There are numerous hard 
woods which do not require filling-in, amongst 
which may be mentioned boxwood, coefts, ebony, 
etc. ; these may be rapidly polished in the lathe, 
on account of their texture, with the white polish. 
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In spiritin^^fE a very soft <.piece of chamois 
leather (if it\s hard and creased it will scratch) 
should bo dqmpcd with methylated spirits, the^ 
wrung so that the spirit may be equally dilfused ; 
the Kxthe should thenHbe driven at a rapid speed, 
and the ieather held softly to the work. In a few 
minutes, if a dark wood, a brilliant surface will 
be produced. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ClfEAP WOilK. 

Glazing^. — Glaze IS known to the trade under 
several names, such as slake, finish, and telegraph ; 
it is used only for chcaj> work, when economy of 
lime is a consideration, and is made as^follriwi : 
mastic, 1 oz. j benzoin, 5 ozs. ; methylated spirit, 
5 gills. A superior article can be obtained from 
G. Purdom, 49, Commercial Road, Whitechapel, 
E., who is the manufacturer of a ‘‘ patent glaze.*’ 
First give the work a rubber or two of polish 
after the “ filling-in ” ; it is important to dry the 
last rubber thoroughly, so that no unctuousness 
remains upon the surface before applying the 
glaze, otherwise it will be of no effecti The way 
to apply it is as follows : Prepare a rubber as for 
polishing and make i^^ moderately wet, and take 
only one steady wipe the way of the grain, never 
going over the same surface twice while wet ; and 
when dry, if one coat is found not to be enough, 
apply a second in the^same manner. For mould- 
ings or the backs and sides of chair-work, this 
is generally considered to bo sufficient. Some 
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polishers persist in using glaze to a large 
extent, even on the "best-paid work ; but it is not 
recommended, as the surface wiirnot retain ifs 
biilliancy for a lengthened period, particularly in 
hot '"weather. NoHimg is so good for the best 
class of work as polishing entirely with French 
polish. 

The way of treating small flat surfaces such as 
the frames of tables, looking-glasses, builders’ 
work, etc., is to first fill in, and give one or two 
rubbers of polish, drying the last rubber 
thoroughly; then glaze, and after a period of 
two or three hours finish with a rubber slightly 
welled with thin polish. It is a bad plan to put 
glaze on newly-spirited work, or to re-apply it on 
old bodies. 

The following is another method for cheap 
work : A coating of clear size is first given in a 
wann state (this can be obtained at most oil- shops), 
and when dry is rubbed down with fine glass- 
paper, after which a coating of varnish is applied 
with a sponge or a broad camel-hair brush, giving 
long sweeping strokes. The tool should bo plied 
with some degree of speed, as spirit varnishes 
have not the slow settmg properties which 
distinguish those of oil, and care should be taken 
not to go over the same part twice. When this 
is thoroughly hard it is nicely smoothed with fine 
paper, a few rubberfuls of polish is given, and it 
is then ready for spiriting-ofi’. 

Another plan is frequently adopted for cheap 
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work :* Make a tlim paste with plasl^r of Paris, 
suitably tinted and watered, and^ well rub in 
across the grafn with a piece of felt old coarse 
canvas till the pores are all |ull ; any superfluity 
should be instantly wiped off from the surface 
before it has time to set. The succeeding pro- 
cesses are papering and oiling. In applying the 
polish, which should be done immediately after 
oiling, the rubber should he made rather sappy 
with thin polish, and worked without oil. During 
the embodying a pounce-bag containing plaster 
of Paris is sparingly used ; this application tends 
to fill the pores and al^o to harden the body of 
polish on the exterior, but too much s^uld ifbt 
be used, or it will impart a semi-opaque appear- 
ance to the work. This first body is allowed 
sufficient time to harden ; it is then rubbed down 
lightly with flour paper or old worn No. 1, and 
then embodied with thicker polish or a mixture 
of polish and varnish, and flic smallest quantity 
of oil applied to the rubber. When a sufficient 
body of polish is given to the work, the surface is 
rubbed very carefully with a lump oPmoist putty 
plied in the longitudinal direction of the grain ; 
this will bring up a gltkss, and very little spiriting 
will be required. 

Stencilling. — An imitation of marqueterie 
on light-coloured w(y)ds can be obtained by the 
following method ; Cut a stencil pattern in stout 
cartridge paper (this i|i best done upon a piece of 
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glass with iho point of a sharp penkmfc;), and 
place it on ine centre of a panel or wherever 
required, and have ready some gas- black mix^ 
with thin polish ; f^pply this with a camel-hair 
penbil over the cut-»Dut pattern, and when it is 
removed finish the lines and touch up with a finer 
tool. The work should be first bodied-in, and 
when the pattern is dry rubbed down with a piece 
of hair-cloth (the smooth side down) on a cork 
rubber to a smooth surface, after which the 
polishing can be proceeded with until finished. 
Upon oak this will have the appearance of inlaid 
work. 

Charcoal Polishing. — A method known as 
** charcoal polishing ” is now much used for pro- 
ducing the beautiful dead-black colour which 
seems to have the density of ebony. Its invention 
is due to French cabinet-makers. The woods used 
by them are particularly well adapted for staining 
black or any other colour, limetree, beech, cherry, 
pear, soft mahogany, or any wood of a close and 
compact grain being the woods usually selected. 

The first pi-ocess is to give the work a coating 
of camphor dissolved in water and made rather 
strong ; this will soon soak into the wood, and 
immediately afterwards another coat composed of 
sulphate of iron-water with a few nut-galls added. 
These sdiutions in blending penetrate the wood 
and give it an indelible^ tinge, and also prevent 
insects from attacking it. ^ After these coats are 
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diy, Piib tbe surface with a hard l‘#uRh^(an old 
scrubbing-brush will do) the way# of the grain, 
^ter which rhb the flat parts with jiatural stick 
charcoal, and the carved or indented portions 
with powdered charcoal ; the softest portion df the 
charcoal only should be used, because if ^a single 
hard grain should be applied it would seriously 
damage the surface. The workman should have 
ready at the same time a preparation of linseed-oil 
and essence of turpentine (linseed-oil one gill, and 
essence of turpentine, one teaspoonful), a portion 
of which should be freely taken up with a piece 
of soft flannel and w^l rubbed into the work. 
These rubbings with the preparation aw3 charct)al 
several times will give the article of furniture a 
beautiful dead-black colour ^nd polish. This 
method of polishing is applied to the black-and- 
gold furniture, cabinets, etc., in imitation of 
ebony. 

Another good black polish is obtained by gas- 
black being applied to the rubber after wetting 
with French polish, the cover being then put on 
and worked in the usual manner. • 

These black polishes should not be applied if 
there are coloured wqpds in the piece of furniture. 
Should the work be already dyed black, or in 
black veneers, it is best to use white polish, 
which will greatly help to preserve the trans- 
parent densi^ of th^ dye. 
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RE-POLTSIJING OLD WORK. 

If tlio piece of furniture requiring to bo re- 
polislied sliould be in bad condition, it is best to 
clean off thoroughly, usijig the liquid aninioriia 
(se'j page*^4), or by the scraper and glass-paper. 
The indentations may be erased by dipping into 
hot water a piece q;f thick brown paper three or 
four times doubled and apjjlying it to the part ; 
the point of a red-hot poker should be immediately 
placed upon the wet paper, which will cause the 
water to boil into fj!ie wood and swell up the 
bruise ; the thickness of the paper prevents the 
wood from being scorched by the hot poker. 
After the morsturc is evaporated, the paper should 
be again wetted if required. If only shallow 
dents, scratches, and brokci;! parts of the polish 
present themselves, carefully coat them two or 
three times with a thick solution of shellac, and 
when the last coating becomes hard carefully 
paper do’wu with a piece of old glass-paper and a 
cork rubber. 

If the surface should oe in good condition, it 
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Is nefjessaiy onlji to remove the vif|rid fusf; this 
is done by friction with a f^lt-covjured rubber and 
j 3 urc spirits ‘of turpoiitino ; by this means the 
polish remains unsullied. If the surface should 
not be in very good condition, a flannel ajjbould 
be used smeared with a paste of bathlirick-dust 
and water, or a paste made of the flnest emery 
flour and spirits of turpentine. After cleansing, 
and before the polish is applied, it is a good plan 
to just moisten the surface with raw linseed- oil ; 
this will cause the old body to unite with the 
new one. 

In order to carry oi^thc process of re-polishing 
with facihty, it is necessary to disunite all #1110 
various parts, such as panels, carvings, etc., before 
commencing the operation. Jhc polish is applied 
in the usual manner, and when a good body is 
laid on the work should be set aside for twelve 
hours, after which it can be linished. It should 
be particularly observed tbiit in polishing no job 
should be finished immediately after the rubbing- 
down process ; a sinking period should always be 
allowed. If the work should b® immediately 
finished, the consequences are that in a few hours 
all the marks and sc|;atches of the paper, etc., will 
be discernible, and the polished surface will 
present a very imperfect appearance, although 
looking perfect when first finished. 

Holes and crevijes may be well filied up with 
a cement made in the following manner: In a 
large iron spoon plac/ a lump of beeswax about 
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the size' of Vi walnut, a pinch of the pigments 
mentioned on\page.5, according to the colour 
required, a piece of common rosin *ilie size of g 
nut, and a piece of tallow as large as a pea ; melt, 
and ft is ready for usei Some add a little shellac, 
but much will make it very brittle. A similar 
substance to tlie above can be bought at the 
French warehouses. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SPIRIT VARNISHhW. 

Most polisliers are agreed tliat to obtain a good 
surface with varnish is necessary to give the 
work, where it is possible to do so, a ri^berful,of 
polish first, and to thoroughly dry the rubber; 
but in most carved work tjie surface is not 
accessible, and the brush must be used. Some* 
times the carving is extremely coarse, and with 
an open porous grain, in which case it is best to 
oil it first and then to fiiii-paper it down ; by 
this process a thin paste is formed by the attri- 
tion, which materially assists in filling up the 
pores. Before commencing to use^ the varnish 
have ready an earthenware dish or box, — one of 
the tins used for the preserved meats or fish will 
answer the purpose, — with two holes drilled so 
that a piece of wire can be fastened diametrically 
across the top ; this is called a ** regulator, and 
when the brush is passed once or twic«) over this 
it prevents an unnecessary quantity of varnish 
being transferred to thS work. 
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Varrish^S. — The ingredicuts for makipg var- 
nish are very (similar to those for making polish, 
but the proportions arc somewhat ditforcnt. 
Furniture varnish consists of two kinds, viz. : 
the ^brown-hard and' the white- hard ; the former 
is usod^^ for dark woods, such as mahogany, 
walnut, rosewood, etc. ; whilst the latter is used 
for the light-coloured 'svoods, in conjunction with* 
the white polish. A few years since the brown- 
hard varnish was made from these ingredients : 

1 gallon of methylated spirit, 

40 ozs. of sli(‘llac, 

4 ozs. of rosin, 
f) ozs. of benzom, 

2 ozs. of sandarach, 

2 ozs. of white rosin. 

The brown-hard varnish which is used at the 
pi’cscnt time is made diiforently, and produces a 
better result ; it is made from the following ; 

I 

1 gallon of methylated spirit, 

32 ozs. of shellac, 

8 ozs. of rosin, 
t8 ozB. of benzoin. 


The white-hard or transparent varnish for white 
wood is made with 

1 gallon of methylated spirit, 

32 ozs. of bleached shellac, 

24 ozs. of gum sandarach. 


In making either polis\ies or varnishes, all the 
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gums should be j£rst pounded and ^’eduoccT to 
powder before mixing witb the sp^it, and wlien 
mked they sbcrald be occasionally well shaken or 
stirred, so as to hasten their dissolution. 


Brushes and Pencils. — The brushes used 
for varnishing are either flat, in tin, or round, tied 
firmly to the handle, and made of camcrs-hair ; 
but the small white bristle-tools and red- sable 
pencils will frequently be found of service in 
coating delicate carving, or turned work. Varnish 
brushes can be obtained ^voni a quarter of an inch 
to four inches and upwards in width ; ^thc moit 
useful brush, however, for general use is about an 
inch ■wide. It is important tb/it brushes should 
be cleaned in spirits immediately after use, for if • 
laid by in varnish they lose their elasticity and 
are soon spoiled ; but if this preservative principle 
is ever neglected, the hardened brush should be 
soaked in methylated spirit, and if wanted for 
immediate use tlie spirit will soften the varnish 
quicker if made luke-warm. The spirit should 
be gently pressed out by the finger and thumb. 
All varnish brushes -^hen not in use should be 
hung up, or kept in such a position that they do 
not rest upon their hairy ends, either in a box or 
tin free from dust. 


Mode of Operation.'^It is usual in varnish- 
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ing to^iv^tLe work three coats, and always allow 
each coat toylry thproughly before applying the 
next. It should be noted that spirit varnishes 
begin to dry immediately they are laid on ; there- 
foijc, on no account should they be touched with 
the brush again whilst wet, or when dry they will 
present a rough surface. Always ply the brush 
quickly, and never go over a second time. Wheli 
giving the first or second coats it is unimportant 
how they are applied, whether across the grain or 
with the grain, but the finishing coat should 
always bo with the grain. If the varnish should 
appear frothy when lajd on, it is of no con- 
Bcqucncf as it will dry smooth if equally and 
evenly applied before a good fire or in a warm 
atmosphere. 

Coloured varnishes can be made in exactly the 
same manner as coloured polishes (see page 6). 
The beautiful glossy black varnishes so admired 
on Indian cabmet-»work, specimens of which can 
bo seen at the Indian Museum, are very difficult 
to obtain in England, but a description of them 
may be int«rcsting. 


East Indian Varnishes. — The Sylhet var- 
nish is composed of two parts of the juice of the 
bhela (the tree which bears the marking nuts of 
India), and one part of the juice of the jowar. 
The articles varnished with it at Sylhet are of the 
most beautiful glossy blhck ; and it seems equally 
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fitted for„ varnisliin^iron, leather, papc#, w<5od, or 
stone. It has a sort of whitislirgrey ^jolour when 
fir^t taken out of the bottle, but in a f(>w minutes 
it becomes perfectly black by exposure to the air. 
In the temperature of this CQuntry it is too thick 
to be laid on alone ; but it may be rcudcrect 
more fluid by heat. In this case, however, it is 
cUmmy, and seems to dry very slowly. When 
diluted with spirits of turpentine, it dries more 
quickly ; but still with less rapidity than is 
desirable. 

The or Bangoon varnish, is loss known 
than the Sylhet varnisl^^ It is probably made 
from the juice of the bhela alone. It ai^iears to 
have the same general properties as the Sylhet 
varnish, but dries more I’apidly. The varnish 
from the hhmOy or varnish-tree, may be the same 
as the Rangoon varnish, but is at present con- 
sidered to be very different. The kheeso grows 
particularly in Kubboo, a valky on the banks of 
the Ningtee, between Munnipore and the Burman 
empire. It attains to such a large size, that it 
affords planks upwards of three feet in breadth, 
and in appearance and grain is very like mahogany. 
A similar tree is foun^ in great abundance and 
perfection at Martaban. 

A poisonous vapour exhales from several of the 
Indian varnishes, especially from that of Sylhet, 
and is apt to produce oyer the whole skin •inflam- 
mations, swellings, itchings, and pustules, as if the 
body had been stung b^ afWmber of wasps. Its 
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eOects-, h\)wevor, go off in a few liour/i. As a 
preventativ^^ the persons who collect the varnish, 
before goi^g to work, smear their faces and hn;ids 
with greasy matter to prevent the varnish poison 
owning into contact with their skin. 



CHAPTER YIT. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIOXS, 

Eemarks on PolisMng. — Amateurs at Frencli 
polisliing will bo more successful on a largo sur- 
face than a small one. 

IK) 

When polishing, the rubber- cloth should be 
changed occasionally, or the brightness will not 
remain when finished, 

A most efficacious improver of many kinds of 
woods is raw linseed-oil mixed with a little 
rectified spirits of turpentine. 

French polish can be tinted a light-red with 
alkanet-root, and a dark-red with dragon’s 
blood. » 

A good Turkey sponge is capable of spreading 
either stain or varnish more smoothly than a 
camel’s-hair brush on a flat surface. 

The sub-nitrate of bismuth mentioned on p. 12 
is beginning to supersede oxalic acid for bleaching 
processes. 

Thin panels for doors should be securely 
tacked down to a level board, and polished with a 
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largc'^rouild flannel rubber having a very flat sole. 
Fret-work v panels should have all the edges 
entirely finished with varnish b(5fore they under- 
go the above operation. To get a good polish 
i;^)on a full-fret prncl is considered by polishers 
to bo the most difficult part in the work, on 
account of the extreme delicacy and frangi- 
bility of the work and the great carefulness 
required. 

Soft spongy wood may be satiated by rubbing 
a sponge well filled with polish across the grain 
until it becomes dry. 

In polishing a very largo surface, such as a 
' Loo-taJde top or a wardrobe end, it is best to do 
only half at a time, or if a large top a quarter 
only. 

The approved method of treating dining-table 
tops is to well body-in with French polish, after 
which thoroughly glass-paper down with fine 
paper, and then* use the oil polish (see page 
87 ). 

Immediately after using a rubber, it should be 
kept in Un air-tight tin canister, where it will 
always remain fresh and fit for use. 


The Polishing Shop.— A few words as to 
the polishing shop may be acceptable to those 
who possess ample rooi^ and desire the best 
results. 

First in order is thi location and arrangement 
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of the fi^iishing rooias. Preference is given 
to the upper rooms of a Uuildino for several 
roy-sons, among wbicb may be named the securing 
of better light, greater frccd 9 m from dust, and 
superior ventilation. 

A good light in this, as in many other arts, is 
a very important matter, and by a good light wo 
mean all the light that can be obtained without 
the glare of the direct rays of the sun. Light 
from side windows is preferable to that from 
skylights for three reasons : (1) Skylights are 
very liable to leakage ; (2) they are frequently, 
for greater or less periof’s, covered with snow in 
winter ; (3) the rays of the sun transnutted by 
them in summer are frequently so powerful as to 
blister shellac or varnish. 

Good ventilation is at all times of importance, 
and especially so in summer, both as tending to 
dry the varnish or shellac more evenly and 
rapidly, and as contributing to the comfort of the 
workmen. The latter consideration is of import- 
ance even as a matter of economy, as men 
in a room the atmosphere of which Ks pleasant 
and wholesome will feel better and accomplish 
more than they could, do in the close and for- 
bidding apartments in which they sometimes 
work. 

Any suggestion in reference to freedom from 
dust, as a matter to be considered in locating 
rooms for this business, would seem to be entirely 
superfluous, as it is cl^ar that there is hardly any 
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deparhnedfc of mechanical Vork whi»h is so 
susceptible injury from dust as the finish- 

ing of furniture, including Varnishing jmd 
polishing. , 

^fFinishing rooms may be arranged in three 
dopa»tments. The first should include the room 
devoted to sand-papering and filling. These 
processes, much more than any other part of 
furniture polishing, produce dirt and dust, and it 
is plain that the room devoted to them should 
be so far isolated from the varnishing room 
as not to introduce into it these injurious 
elements. 

• AnotJ:er room should be appropriated to the 
bodying-in, smoothing and rubbing-down pro- 
cesses. The third room is for spiriting and 
varnishing, or the application of the final coats of 
varnish, which is the most important of all the 
processes in finishing. It requires a very light 
and clean room, aifd a greater degree of heat than 
a general workroom. It should, as nearly as 
possible, be uniform, and kept up to summer heat ; 
in no casef ought the temperature to fall below 
fifty nor rise higher than eighty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit while the « varnishing process is 
going on. Varnishing performed under these 
circumstances will be more thorough in result, 
have a brighter appearance and better polish, 
than it the drying is slaw and under irregular 
temperature. For drying work, the best kind of 
heat is that from a stove pr furnace. 
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Steam* licat is not so "oocl for h^o reasons : 
(1), it is too moist and soft, (iausing tlie work to 
sweat ra'thcr tjian to dry liard, and (2), the 
temperature of a room heated^ by si cam is liable 
to considerable variation, and, especially to beccfi.w 
in" lower in the night. This fire hcat^iB as 
necessary for the varnishing room in damp and 
cloudy weather in summer as it is in winter. 
At all seasons, and by night as well as by day, 
the heat should be as dry as possible, and kept 
uniformly up to summer heat, by whatever moans 
this result is secured. Varnished work, after 
receiving the last coat^ should be allowed to 
remain one day in the varnishing i\*om. It 
may then bo removed into the general work- 
room. 

A remark may bo proper here, viz., that there ' 
is sometimes a failure to secure the best and most 
permanent results from not allowing sufficient 
time for and between the several processes. An 
order is perhaps to be filled, or for some other 
reason the goods are “ rushed through at the cost 
of thoroughness and excellence of finiSh. 

The following suggestion is made by way of 
caution in reference to, the disposal of oily rags 
and waste made m the various processes of 
finishing. These articles are regarded as very 
dangerous, and are freipicntly the cause of much 
controversy between ifasuranco coinpadi’es and 
parties who are insured. , The best way to dis- 
pose of this waste is t(^ put it int(j the stove and 
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burn as* fast as it is produced. If this rule is 
strictly adb-'red to there will be no danger of 
fire from this source. AU liquid’ stock shouldf^be 
kept in close cans or barrels, and as far from 
^je fire as possible. 



CHAPTER VI 1 1. 

ENAMELLING. 

The process of OEamelling in oil varnishes as 
applied to furniture must be understood as a 
smooth, glossy surface of various colours produced 
by bodies of paint and varnish skilfully rubbed 
down, and prepared in peculiar way so as to 
produce a surface equal to French polish;^ Orna-* 
ment can be added by gilding, etc., after the 
polished surface is finished. 

We will begin with the white or light-tinted 
enamel. The same process must be pursued for 
any colour, the only difference being in the 
selection of the materials for iJie tint required to 
be produced. 

It should be observed that enamelling requires 
the exercise of the greatest care, and will not bear 
hurrying. Each coat must be allowed suflBcient 
time for the hardening, and the rubbing down 
must be patiently and gently done ; heavy pres- 
sure will completely spoil the work. 


Materials. — The matgials used for the pur- 
pose above named ar§: w^hite Iqad ground in 
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turpe-ntixivS and the best white load in ojl ; a clear, 
quick, and J^ard-drying varnish, such as the best 
copal, or ,tho varnishes for enai.icl manufactured 
by Mr. W. Urquhart, 827, Edgware Hoad, W. ; 

white coburg and white enamel varnish, ground 
and lump pumice*stone, or putty-powder, great 
care being taken in the selection of the pumice- 
stone, as the slightest particle of grit will spoil 
the surface; and rotten- stone, used either with 
water or oil. 


Tools . — The tools .required arc several flat 
' wooden, blocks, of various sizes and forms, suitable 
for inserting into corners and for mouldings — 
these must bo covered with felt on the side you 
intend to use, the felt best adapted for the pur- 
pose being the white felt, from a quarter to half 
an inch in thickness, which can be obtained of 
Messrs. Thomas Ma’ams & Co., Ilolborn Circus, or 
at the woollen warehouses ; two or three bosses 
(made similar to polish rubbers) of cotton-wool, 
and coverwi with silk (an old silk handkerchief 
makes capital coverings) ; wash or chamois 
leather, and a good sponge. 


Mode of Operation. — If the wood is soft and 
porous it is best to commence with a coating of 
size and whiting applied in a warm state, which 
is allowed to dry; it is then rubbed down with 
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glass-pnpcr, and tw6 coats of common paint^iven, 
mixed in the usual way and of the same colour as 
yoii intend to finish with, fu practice this is 
found to be best ; after these two coats are thor- 
oughly dry, mix the white-lead ground in turj»'’, 
with only a sufficient quantity of varnish to* bind 
it, thinning to a proper consistency with turps. 
It is as well to add a little of the ordinary white- 
lead ground in oil, as it helps to prevent cracking. 
Give tlio work four or five coats of this, and allow 
each coat to dry thoroughly. When it is hard 
and ready for rubbing down, commence with a 
soft piece of pumice- ston(^^nd water, and rub just 
sufficient to take ofi the roughness. Now use the 
felt-covered rubbers and ground pumice-stone, 
and cut it down, working in a circular manner. 
The greatest care is required to obtain a level 
surface free from scratches. 

After the work is well rubbed down, if it should 
appear to be insufficiently filled iip, or if scratched, 
give it two more coats, laid on very smoothly, 
and rub down as before. If properly done, it 
will be perfectly smooth and free from scratches. 
Wash it well down, and bo careful to clean off all 
the loose pumice-stone. Then mix flake-white 
from the tube with eitker of the above-named 
varnishes, till it is of the consistency of cream. 
Give one coat of this, and when dry give it 
another, adding more •varnish. Let this dry 
hard, the time taken for which will of course 
depend upon the drying qualities of the varnish ; 
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some uwiU polisli in eight oi* nine day^s, but it is 
much the best to let it stand as long as you 
possibly ,oan, as the harder iti is, the brighter 
and more enduring will be tlio polish. When 
>;'fficiently hard,' use the felt, and very finely- 
grouad pumice-stone and water; with this cut 
down till it is perfectly smooth ; then let it stand 
for a couple of days, to harden the surface. ’ 


Polishing. — In commencing to biiug up a 
polish, first take rotten-stone, either in oil or 
water ; use this with the felt I'ubbor for a little 
' while, then put some upon the surface of the silk- 
covered boss, and commence to rub very gently 
in circular strokes ; continue this till there is a 
fine equal surface all over. The polish will 
begin to appear as you proceed, but it will be of 
a dull sort. Clean off : if the rotten-stone 
is in oil, clean* off with dry flour ; if in 
water, wash off with sponge and leather, taking 
care that you wash it perfectly clean and do not 
scratch, c 

You will now, after having washed your hands, 
use a clean dump chamois leather, holding it in 
the left hand, and using the right to polish with, 
keeping it clean by frequently drawing it over 
the damp leather. With the ball of the right 
hand press gently upon the work, and draw your 
hand sharply, forward or towards you ; this will 
produce a bright polish, and every time you bring 
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your hand forward ca sharp shrill sound will I)o 
heard similar to rubbing on glass. Continue this 
till the whole surface is one bright Aiven polish. 
It will be some time before you will be *able to do 
this perfectly, especially if the skin is dry or 
hard, as it is then liable to scratch the worli*.* 
A smooth, soft skin will produce the* best 
polish. 

For the interior of houses, the ‘^Albarine’* 
enamel manufactured by the Yorkshire Varnish 
Company, of Ripon, is recommended. This 
article combines in itself a perfectly hard solid 
enamel of the purest possible colour ; and for all 
interior decorations, wh^e purity of colour and 
brilliancy of finish are desired, it is universally 
admitted to be the most perfect article of the 
kind hitherto introduced to tlbe trade. It is 
applied in the same manner as ordinary varnish. 

Another Process . — ^The preceding section de- 
scribes the process of enamelling by oil varnishes, 
and the directions referring to the polishing will 
be found of value for the “ polishing up on 
painted imitations of woods or marbles. There 
is another process whereby an enamel can be 
produced upon furniture at a much cheaper rate 
than the preceding, and one too, perhaps, in 
which a polisher may feel more ** at home.'' The 
work should first have a coating of size and 
whiting (well strained) ; this will act as a pore- 
filler. When dry, rub down with fine paper, 
after which use the fcjt-covcrcd rubber and 
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])owdorcd pumice - st^'iie, tc remove all the 
scratch’es caused by the glass-paper* and to 
obtain a smooth and good surface. Then pro- 
ceed to idake a solution for the enamel : first 
procure two ouricej of common isinglass from the 
-dmggist’s, and thoroughly dissolve it in about a 
pint of boiling water ; when dissolved, stir in two 
ounces and a-half of subnitrate of bismuth — this 
will bo found to be about the right quantity for 
most woods, but it can be varied to suit the re- 
quirements. With this give the work one coat, 
boiling hot ; apply it with a soft piece of Turkey 
sponge, or a broad cameTs-hair brush, and when 
dry cut down with powde.'cd pumice-stone ; if a 
second duat is required, serve in precisely the 
same manner. Then proceed to polish in the 
ordinary way witL white polish. After wetting 
' the rubber, sprinkle a small quantity of the sub- 
nitrate of bismuth upon it; then put on the 
cover, and work in the usual manner ; continue 
this till a sufficient body is obtained, and after 
allowing a sufficient time for the sinking and 
hardening it can be spirited off. 

Enamelled furniture has had, comparatively 
speaking, rather a dull sale, but there is no class 
of furniture more susceptible of being made to 
please the fancy of the many than this. It can be 
made in any tint that may be required by the 
application of Judsoids dyes, and the exercise of 
a little skill in the decoration will produce very 
pleasing effects. 
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Decorations.-^~Tlie decorations are usually 
ornaments drawn in gold. A cut-out stencil 
pattern is generally used, and -tlic siivfaco brushed 
over with a earners- hair pencil and jiipanncr’s 
gold size, which can be obtained at the artist’s 
colourman’s, or, if preferred, can be made by 
boiling 4 ozs. of linseed-oil with 1 oz. oJ‘ gum 
apime and a little vermilion. When the size is 
tacky, or nearly dry, gold powder or gold leaf is 
applied. The gold is gently pressed down with a 
piece of wadding, and when dry the surplus can 
be removed witli a round camel’s-hair tool. In 
all cases where gold has been fixed by this 
process it will bear washing without coming off, 
which is a great advantage. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AMERICAN POLISHING PROCESSES 

The method of polishing furniture practised by 
the American manufacturers differs considerably 
from the French polishing processes adopted by 
manufacturers in most Bfiropean countries. This 
iifferenefe, however, is mostly compulsory, and is 
attributable to the climate. The intense heat 
of summer and the extreme cold of winter will 
soon render a French polish useless, and as a 
consequence numerous experiments have been 
tried to obtain a j)olish for furniture that will 
resist heat or cold. The writer has extracted 
from two American cabinet- trade journals, The 
Cahinct-maher and The Trade BureaUy descriptions 
of the various processes now used in the States, 
which descriptions were evidently contributed by 
practical workmen. The following pages are not, 
strictly speaking, a mere reprint from the above- 
named journals, the articles having been carefully 
revised and re-written after having been practi- 
cally tefted ; attention to them is, therefore, 
strongly recommended. 
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In these processes thte work is fifst filled in 
with a “ putty filler/’ and after the surface has 
Jjeen thoroughly cleaned it i^read;f for shellac or 
varnish. Second, a coating of shclfac is next 
applied with a brush or a sdft piece of Tu^ey 
sponge. This mixture is coinposed of two part^ 
(by weight) of shellac to one of motfiylatod 
spirits, but what is called “ thin shellac ” is com- 
posed of one part shellac to two of spirits. After 
the coating is laid on and allowed to dry, which 
it does very soon, it is rubbed carefully with fine 
flour glass-paper, or powdered pumice-stone — 
about four coats are usually given, each one 
rubbed down as direeled. Third, when the 
surface has received a suflicient body, got a feft- 
covered rubber and apply rotten-stone and sweet 
oil in the same manner as you would clean brass ; 
with this give the work a good rubbing, so as to 
produce a polish. Fourth, clean oil with a rag 
and sweet oil, and rub dry ; then take a soft rag 
with a few drops of spirit upon it, and vapour up 
to a fine polish. With these few preliminary 
remarks, the following will be easily^ understood. 


Use of Filler S.--*The cost of a putty filler 
consists chiefly in the time consumed in applying 
it. In the matter of walnut-filling much expense 
is saved in the processes of coating and rubbing if 
the pores of the wood bo filled to the surface with 
a substance that will nc?t, shrink, and will harden 
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quickly.^ ^lic time occupied *iii spreading and 
cleaning a thin or fatty mixture of filler, or a 
still and bjitCe putty made fresli every day, 
about the same, and while the thin mixture will 
be gubject to a grbat shrinkage, the putty filler 
'^ill hold its own. 'Tt will thus be seen that a 
proper regard to the materials used in making 
fillers, and the consistency and freshness of thti 
same, form an important clement in the economy 
of filling. 

A principal cause of poor filling is the use of 
thill material. By some a putty-knife is used, 
and the filling rubbed into the surfaces of mould- 
ings with tow, while others use only the tow for 
all surfaces, mostly, however, in cases of dry 
filling. In the u^e of the wet filler, either with 
a knife or with tow, workmen are prone to spread 
it too thin because it requires less effort, but 
experience shows that the greatest care should 
always be taken tq spread the putty stiff and 
thick, notwithstanding the complaints of work- 
men. In fact, this class of work does not bring 
into play so^ much muscle as to warrant com- 
plaints on account of it. Nor can there be any 
reasonable excuse for taking a longer time to 
spread a stiff filler than a thin filler. 

Good results are not always obtained by the 
use of thick fillers, because the putty is spread 
too soon j^f ter the application of the first coat of 
oil, which liquid should be quite thin, and reduced 
either with benzine or 'turpentine, so that when 
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the putty is forced into i tic pores the ‘oil# already 
in them will have the effect of thinning it. As 
illustration «f the idea meant herof to be con- 
veyed, we will suppose a quiyitity of thick mud 
or peat dumped into a cavity containing wjftei;, 
and a similar quantity of the same material 
dumped into another cavity having no water; 
tlio one fills the bottom of the cavity solid, while 
the other becomes partly liquid at the bottom, 
and must of necessity shrink before it assumes 
the solidity of the former. Ilenco it appears 
that work to be filled should be oiled and allowed 
to stand somo time bo4)re receiving the filler, or 
until the oil has been absorbed into the«pores. ► 
The preparatory coating should not be mixed 
so as to dry too quickly, nor aliowed to stand too 
long before introducing the putty, for in this case^ 
the putty when forced along by the knife will not 
slip so easily as it should. 

The cost of rubbing and sind-papering in the 
finishing process is very much lessened if the 
cleaning be thorough, and if all the corners and 
mouldings be scraped out, so that pieces of putty 
do not remain to work up into tho first coat of 
shellac, or whatever finish may be used as a 
substitute for shellac. 

Another important feature in hard filling is to 
let the work be well dried before applying the 
first coat of finish. One day is not sufifeient for 
the proper drying of ;putty fillers, and if in 
consequence of insufljcienl drying a part of the 
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filling TvasliGS out, it is ^ mucli labour Jost. As 
a safeguard against washing out, these fillers 
should be mixed with as much dryer or japan 
the case warrants^ for it frequently occurs that 
jroek must bo finished, or go into finish, the 
day fdlowing the filling, whether it be dry or 
not. 

By observing the main facts here alluded fb, 
good filling may always be obtained, and at a cost 
not exceeding that of poor work. 

For the light woods, including ash, chestnut, 
and oak, the filling is similar to that used in 
walnut, except the coloiring material, which, of 
course, npust be slight, or just enough to prevent 
the whiting and plaster from showing white in 
the pores. Thiy colouring may consist of raw 
« sienna, burnt sienna, or a trifle raw, or umber ; 
one of these ingredients separate, or all three 
combined, mixed so as to please the fancy and 
suit the prevailing* style. The colouring may be 
used with a dry filling, although a wet filling is 
more likely to give a smooth finish and greater 
satisfaction,* and tho colour of the fiUcr can be 
seen better in tho putty than in the dry powder. 

Upon cheap work a fiUpr should bo used that 
requires tho least amount of labour in its appli- 
cation. For this purpose liquid fillers, like 
japan, are suitable. If, however, a fine finish on 
fine goi^ls is required, thti putty compositions of 
various mixtures are the n^ore appropriate. The 
secret of the process of filling consists in the mix- 
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ing of compounds mh the method of using 
them. A liquid filler or a japan simply spread 
"t?, er the work iii one or two coats cart hardly be 
called filling, yet this will serv^e the purpose very 
well for cheap furniture. 

Thick compositions or putty fillers are composed 
of whiting and plaster, or similar powders having 
little or no colour. This material is mixed with 
oil, japan, and benzine, with a suflicient quantity 
of colouring matter to please the fancy. The 
value of these fillers is in proportion to their 
brittleness or ** shortness,*^ as it is termed, and, to 
give them this qualitj^ plaster is used and as 
much benzine or turpentine as the mixture wiH 
bear without being too stiff or too hard to clean 
off. Sometimes a little dissolvad shellac is used 
to produce “ shortness.” This desirable feature of' 
a filler is best effected by mixing a small quantity 
of the material at a time. Many workmen mis- 
takenly mix large batches at»a time with a view 
of securing uniformity of colour, and this is one 
cause why such fillers work tough and produce a 
poor surface. An oil mixture soon becomes fatty 
and tough, and must be reduced in consistency 
when used, as it is apt, when old to “ drag ” and 
leave the pores only partly filled. These fillers 
should bo mixed fresh every day, and allowed to 
stiffen and solidify in the wood rather than out 
of it. 

The surface of a pore is the largest part of it, 
and it is desirable to §11 it to a leyel as nearly as 
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possible. -This is done* by using the fijler thick 
or stilf. 


V 

Making Fillers. — In making ‘‘fillers/’ a 
quantity of tho japan which is used in the in- 
gredients can bo made at one time, and used from 
as occasion may require. It is made in the 
following manner : 

Japan of the Best Quality . — Put f lb. gum 
shellac into 1 gall, linseed-oil ; take | lb. each 
of litharge, burnt umber, and red-lead, also 6 oz. 
sugar of lead. Boil in# tho mixture of shelluo 
\and oil v^til all are dissolved ; this will require 
about four hours. Bemove from tho fire, and stir 
in 1 gall, of spkits of turpentine, and the work 
is finished. 

Fillings Jor Light Woods . — Take 5 lb. of whit- 
ing, 3 lb. calcined plaster (plaster of Paris), ^ gall, 
of raw linseed-oil, d qt. of spirits of turpentine, 
1 qt. of brown japan, and a little French yellow 
to tinge the white. Mix well, and apply with a 
brush; rub it well with excelsior or tow, and 
clean ofi with rags. This thoroughly fills the 
pores of tho wood andj preserves its natural 
colour. 

Another for Light Woods . — Take 10 lb. of 
whiting, 5 lb. of calcined plaster, 1 lb. of corn 
8tarch,«8 oz. calcined magnesia, 1 gall, of raw 
linseed-oil, | gall, spirits of turpentine, 1 qt. of 
brown japan, ^ oz. French yellow. Mix well. 
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and apply witli brush. ; rub in well with elcelsior 
or tow, and clean off with rags^ 

For Mahogany or Cherry Wood. — Talvc 5 lb. of 
whiting, 2 lb. of calcined phister, oz. dry 
burnt sicnnn, 1 oz. Venetian red, 1 qt. of boifod 
linseed-oil, 1 pt. of spirits of turpentine, and*l pt. 
of brown japan. Mix well, apply with brush, 
and rub well in with excelsior or tow. Clean off 
with rags dry. 

For Oah Wood . — Tahc 5 lb. of whiting, 2 lb. 
calcined plaster, 1 oz. dry burnt sienna, J oz. of 
dry French yellow, 1 qt. raw linaecd-oil, 1 pt. 
benzine spirits, and I- 'jjt. white shellac. Mix 
well, apply with brush, rub in wijh cxoolsior oi*' 
tow, and clean off with rags. 

For Eomoood . — Take C lb. of hiio whiting, 2 lb. 
of calcined plaster, 1 lb. of rose-pink, 2 oz. of 
Venetian red, h lb. of Vandyke brown, J lb. of 
Brandon red, 1 gJill. of boiled linsccd-oil, J gall, 
of spirits of turpentine, 1 qt. of black japan. Mix 
well together, apply with brush, rub well in with 
tow, and clean off with rags. 

For Black Walnut (ij. — For mhdium and 
cheap work. Take 10 lb. of whiting, 3 lb. dry 
burnt umber, 4 lb. of Vandyke brown, 3 lb. of 
calcined plaster, J lb. of Venetian red, 1 gall, of 
boiled linseed-oil, J gall, of spirits of turpentine, 
1 qt. of black japan. Mix well and apply with 
brush ; rub well with excelsior or tow, aiTd oleau 
off with rags* 

For Black Walnut An improved filling. 
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produc'ng a fine imitation of wax finish, may be 
effected by taking 5 lb. of whiting, with 1 lb. of 
calcined plaster, 6 oz. of calcined magnesia, 1 dz. 
of dry burnt umber, 1 oz. of French yellow to 
tinge the white. Add 1 qt. of raw linseed-oil, 
1 qt. of benzine spirits, | pt. of very thin white 
.shellac. Mix well, and apply with a brush ; rub 
well in, and clean off* with rags. 

An Oil-Colour for Black Walnut (3), to be used 
only on first-class and custom work. — Take 3 lb. 
of burnt umber ground in oil, 1 lb. of burnt 
sienna ground in oil, 1 qt. of spirits of turpentine, 
1 pt. of brown japan, !^^ix well and apply with 
a brush. Sand-paper well; clean off with tow and 
rags. This gives a beautiful chocolate colour to 
the wood. 

Numerous compositions are in the market for 
filling the pores of wood, and in this connection 
particular attention has been given to walnut, 
for the reason that this wood is used in large 
quantities in the furniture industry, and is nearly, 
if not quite, as porous as any other of the woods 
used. 

A variety of walnut fillings have been recom- 
mended to the trade in order to meet the demand 
consequent upon the different grades of finish and 
the method of obtaining the finish, so that it would 
be difficult to pronounce as to the superiority of 
any ouv. filling for general purposes. In treat- 
ing this subject, attention should be given to the 
necessities for the use of filling, so that each one 
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may detorjmine for himself the kind of com- 
position best adapted for the work in hand, and 
iht best method applying it. 


Finishing. — Having described the methods 
of raaldng and applying the “ fillings,*’ we will 
now describe the mode of finishing, and begin 
with the dead-oil finish.” Wo can remember 
when a satisfactory oil- finish was produced either 
with a good quality of japan or a fair quality of 
spirits. Those materials are recommended to btj 
used by inexperienced ij^orkmen and those not 
familiar with the mixing bf the various grades of, 
japan and varnish with oil, turpentine, ben- 
zine, etc. This method of oil-fiiiiah, too, is scarcely 
inferior to the shellac or spirit- varnish method, 
and it is cheaper. When the best finish is 
desired, a sullicieiit number of coals to fill the 
pores of wood to a level are Required, and then 
the whole surface should be subjected to the rub- 
bing process. The use of these fillers provides 
an oil-finish in a simplified form for* those who 
are not aware of the difference between hard and 
soft gum compositions as a base for rubbing. In 
fact, the rubbing process constitutes a fine oil- 
finish, and requires a hard gum, whether it be of 
japan, varnish, or shellac. 

The use of varnish oi> its substitute as filler 
and finish is more frequent than the use of 
shellac, and for choag wotk it is equally good. 
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The sv,rface produced hy a hard gum composition 
must be smooth a^d dead, or but slightly glossed, 
so as to flCdmit of the pores being filled full or^o 
a level. It may be added that a coat or any 
number of coats of the composition referred to 
above is substantially a filling, and the quality of 
finish depends upon the number of coats, together 
with the amount of rubbing applied. 

Thus far we have simply called attention to 
the best quality of oil-finish and the manner of 
producing it. Possibly three-fourths of all wood- 
finishing, particularly walnut-finishing, is several 
degrees lu'low the best q;iality. In fact, oil-finish 
snay imply only one coat of any composition that 
will dry, while two coats may be regarded as fair, 
and three coats' a very good quality of finish. 
For the class of finish not rubbed down with 
pumice-stone and water, oil-varnish would be out 
of place on account of its gloss ; hence shellac, 
being in composition similar to japan, is the 
better material, because of its dull appearance or 
lack of gloss as compared with shellac. 

In addition to the liquid fillers already men- 
tioned, there is a putty or powder filling used for 
cross-grained woods, or such woods as have a deep 
pore. This filling is forced into the wood previous 
to the application of the other finishing compounds, 
with the use of which it in no way interferes. 
On tho contrary, it ecoribmises the use of the 
liquid fillers, and, while yconstitutingeu part of an 
oil-finish, is also a finish vhoUy independent of 
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the other methods mentioifed — that is to say, the 
same results can he obtained by tbe use 0 / either 
mto, although Ijic putly or' powelcr ^filling is 
attended with greater cx]3cns(^ both as to time and 
material. The hard filling is generally used j3n 
walnut, asli, and all coarse-grained woods. 

With regard to oil-finishes, viz., spirit- varnish 
or oil-varnish, shellac is thouglit by many to be the 
best for fine work ; but others think differently. 
We may say of shellac that it will finish up into 
any degree of polish, and while it will not retain 
a French polish long in this climate, it will 
replenish easier and chcijpcr than any other finish, 
and continue to improvePimder each application, 
For a common finish, howcA^cr, oit' preparation is 
as good as shellac, and even foj a fine finish it is 
onl)'’ second to shellac, if made of a hard gura.^ 
On common finish, too, the oil will wear bettor 
than shellac in stock or on storage, so far as pre- 
serving its freshness is conceri^ed. 

The cost of oil-finish is governed chiefly by the 
amount of labour expended on it. A suite of 
walnut furniture can be well rubbed with sand- 
paper in two hours, or even loss ; wliilo two weeks 
could be profitably emifioyed in rubbing another 
suite with pumice and water. 


Black Walnut Finishing.— The ,, fashion- 
able finish for black walnut work, particularly 
chamber setf, is what is known to the trade as the 
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“ dca^-oil finish.*' It* is admired, perhaps, because 
it has a gloss, rather than a shine of the varnish 
stamp. V There is no more labovr required upoc it 
than upon a bright finish, but the process of 
manipulation is different, and harder to the 
fingers. 

It should be premised that the walnut work of 
the day bears upon its surface, to a greater or less 
extent, raised panels covered with French burl 
veneer. And upon tliis fact largely depends the 
beauty of the production. And the endeavour is 
to so finish the article that there shall be a contrast 
between the panel and the groundwork on which 
it is placed. In other words, the former should 
be of a light*colour, while the latter is of a darker 
shade. In that* view the palest shellac should be 
used on the panels, and darker pieces, liver 
coloured, etc., on the body of the work. The 
darker grades of shellac are the cheaper, and will 
answer for the bulk of the work, but the clearest 
only for the panels. 

In commencing to finish a job direct from the 
cabinet-maker’s hand, rough and innocent of sand- 
paper, first cover the panels with a coat of shellac 
to prevent the oil in the filling from colouring 
them dark. Next, cover the body of the work 
with a wood filling composed of whiting and 
plaster of Paris, mixed with japan, benzine, and 
raw V'lseed-oil, or the lubricating oil made from 
petroleum ; the whole* covered with umber, to 
which, in the ^are cases \^en a reSdish shade is 
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wanted, Venetian *red is glso added. This fiUmg 
is then rubbed off with cloths, and by thy process 
J;ond8 to close up the grain of t^e.wood and 
produce an even surface. More or less time should 
be allowed after each of the several steps in the 
finishing process for the worh to dry and harfien, 
though much less is required in working with 
shellac than with varnishes composed of turpen- 
tine, oil, and gums. But the time that should be 
allowed is often lessened by the desire to get the 
work through as soon as possible, so that no 
stfindard can be set up as to the number of 
hours required between each of the several pro- 
cesses. It would btto well if twelve hours 
intervened, but if work to which 4 ten days could 
well be devoted must be hurried through in 
three, obviously the proccsses^must follow each 
other in a corresponding haste. • 

A coating of shellac is then given the whole 
work, light on the panels and dark on tho body 
work, and when it has dried and hardened, which 
it docs very soon, it may be rubbed down. This 
process of ** rubbing down ” should be done evenly 
and carefully, so as not to rub through the shellac 
at any point, and be done with the finer grades of 
sand-paper for the chtsaper class of work, particu- 
larly at first, but at a later period of tho process, 
and for the better class of articles in all cases, 
hair-cloth should bemused, the material for the 
"rubbing down” being pumice-stone hroistened 
with raw linseed-oil fdi; the best work, and the 
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lubricating oil, bcfor/? inenfionod^ for cheaper 
work, iv the covered parts of the betfer grades. 
This rubbing, down involves labour, wear of lingers 
and finger-nails, and is carried on with an ordinary- 
bit of liair-clotb,' the smooth surface next the 
wood, and not ma^c in any particular shape, but 
as a frad, ball, or otherwise. In the corners and 
crevices where the hair-cloth will not enter it will 
be necessary to use sand-paper of the finest grades, 
and worn pieces only. 

Throe coats of shellac arc put on, followed each 
time by this rubbing-down process, each one 
giving the work a smoother feeling and a more 
perfect appearance. Ai^?rwards, to complete the 
whole, a toatiug of japan thinned with benzine is 
applied, which gives to the work a clean appearance 
and the dead glossy finish. 

* There is this objection to the above style of 
finish, that the japan catches all the dust which 
touches it, and holds it permanently, so that many 
of the best workmen will not have work finished 
in this way for their own private houses, preferring 
the brighter look given by shellac and varnish 
without rubting down the lust coat, believing 
that the work can be kept much cleaner, 

rinishing Veneered Panels, etc.— The 

large oval panels of desks, etc., covered with 
French veneer, are generally taken out and 
finished by themselves^* The procets is sin^ila^ 
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to that above, given, with successive coats of shellac 
and varnish, and the oil and pumice-stonc/’ubbiTig 
4 own ; hut the f^pal part of this latter /process is 
a rubbing down with rotten- stone ; then the 
merest trifle of sweet-oil is aoplied all over Jthe 
surface and wiped off. (jScc Eosewood^ ^tc., 
farther on.) 

Light Woo(h [Dead Fuihh ). — Apply two 
or three coats of white shellac; rub down with 
pumice and raw linseed-oil, and clean olT well 
with rags ; use varnish-polish on the panels. 

Another . — Finish as in the previous recipe. 
For a flowing coat of^varnish-fluish apply one 
flowing coat of light •amber varnish. If a 
varnish-polish is desired, apply *1^1 rec* coats of 
Zanzibar polishing varnish. ,^Eub down and 
polish, and the result will be a splendid finish. 

Mahogany or Cherry Wood . — For shellac dead 
hnhh apply two coats of yellow shtdlac. Eub 
down with pumice and raw^ linseed-oil. If a 
varnish-finish is desired, apply a flowing coat of 
light amber varnish or shellac thus rubbed. The 
panels should receive two coats i)f Zanzibar 
polishing varnish. 

Oak . — For a dead finish give three coats of shellac, 
two-thirds of white and one-third of yellow, mixed. 
Eub down with pumice and raw linseed-oil. For 
a cheap varnish-finish give one flowing coat of 
light amber varnish in the shellac, ruj)^ed as 
directed. Varnish -polish the panels. 

Rosewoody^ Coromandel, nr Kin^wood {a Bright 
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Finish , — Apply two thin coats of. shellac, sand- 
paperiii^ each coat ; then apply three or four coats 
of Zanzilkir polishing varnish, Inlying it on thia, 
and giving it sufficient time to dry thoroughly. 
When it is perfectly hard, rub down with pumice 
and^ater. Polish with rotten-stone to a fine 
lustre, clean up with sweet-oil, and vapour up the 
oil with a damp alcohol rag. The result <s a 
splendid mirror-like polish. This is the method 
employed in polishing pianofortes in America. 

Walnut . — For a cheap finish, apply one coat of 
yellow shellac. Wlien dry, sand-paper down. 
Apply with brush ; rub^, in well ; clean off with 
rags. This gives a vei^ fair finish. 

For a medltira dead finish apply two or three 
coats of yellow^ shellac. When dry, rub down 
with pumice and raw linseed-oil ; clean up well ; 
varnish-polish the panels. 

¥01' finish. Before using the above filling, give 
the work one coat^ of white shellac. When dry, 
sand-paper down, and apply the above filling. 
Give two coats of white shellac ; rub down with 
pumice and raw linseed-oil ; clean up well with 
brown japan and spirits of turpentine, mixed. 
Wipe off. This is a good imitation of wax-finish ; 
it is waterproof, and will not spot as wax-finish 
does. The panels are to be varnished-polished. 
This is to be used with the improved filling 
No. 

For finish. Appiy ruree coais 01 yellow 
shellac ; rub down with gumice anS raw linseed- 
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oil; clean off well. VaPnish-polisli the panels. 
Use this with the oil colour No. 3. 


Finishing Cheap Work.—TT/M One Co(it of 
Varnish . — Give the work a c(?at of boiled liptfeed- 
oil; immediately sprinkle dry whiting upon it, 
and rub it well in with tow all over the surface. 
The whiting absorbs the oil and completely fills the 
pores of the wood. For black walnnt add a Httle 
dry burnt umber. For mahogany or cherry add 
a little Venetian red, according to the colour of 
the wood. The applici^ion can be made to turned 
work while in motion ih the lathe. Clean off 
well with rags. The work can ‘tifen fie finished 
with a single coat of varnish, a^d for cheap work 
makes a very good finish. ^ 

For varnishing large surfaces, a two-inch oval 
varnish brush is to be used first to lay out the 
varnish, and then a two-incl\ flat badger flowing- 
brush for a softener. The latter lays down moats 
and bubbles left by the large brush. A perfectly 
smooth glass-like surface is thus obtained. When 
not in use, these tools should be put into a pot con- 
taining raw linseed-oil and spirits of turpentine. 
This keeps them in a better working condition than 
if they are kept in varnish, making them clean 
and soft. Standing in varnish they congeal and 
become hard as the* spirit evaporates ..from the 
varnish. For shellacii^g a large surface use a 
two-inch bristle bru^ ; fbr small work, such as 
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carvings and mouldings, uso a one-and-a-half 
incli fl^brush. These brushes when not in use 
should Be ^iken ‘ from the vsirious pots and* 
deposited in an ^arthern pot sufficiently large 
to ,hold all the shellac brushes used in the shop. 
Put Jin enough efr raw linsccd-oil and thin 
shellac to cover the bristles of the brushes. 
Kept in this manner, they will remain clehn 
and elastic, and will wear much longer. 

JFffjj Finkhiug . — Take \ gall, of turpentine, 
n lb. yellow beeswax, 11b. white beeswax, \ lb. 
white rosin. Pulverise the rosin, and shave the 
wax into fine shavings. ^Put the whole into the 
turpentine, and dissolvent cold. If dissolved by 
a firc-hc?it, tllir vitality of the w'ax is destroyed. 
When it is thojpughly dissolved, mix well and 
^ brush. Eub well in, and clean 
olf with rags. When dry, it is ready for shellac 
or varnish as may be desired. 

A Varnish Folk \. — Take 10 oz. gum shellac, 
1 oz. gum sandaracb, 1 drachm Ycnico turpentine, 

1 gall, alcohol. Put the mixture into a jug for 
a day or tw^, shaking occasionally. When dis- 
solved it is ready for use. Apply a few coats. 
Polish by rubbing smooth. 

For the commonest kind of work in black 
walnut a very cheap polish can be made in the 
following manner : Take 1 gall, of turpentine, 

2 lb. •q;^lverised asphaltum, 1 qt. boiled linseed- 
oil, 2 oz. Venetian red. ^ Put the mixture in a 
warm place and shake t)ccagionallv. ^hen it is 
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dissolved^* stfain and apply to tho woody with a 
stiff brush. Bub well with clotli wjllfen dry. 
?fhcn take 1 pf. of thin sluillac,^ ^ pt. boiled 
linseed-oil. Shake it well befbre using. Apply 
with cloth, rubbing briskly, and you will ha^’i a 
fine polish. ** 

^WiM Co'pal or ZanzUhar Varnish , — As a sub- 
stitute for filling, the wood may receive one coat 
of native coal-oil, thinned with benzine-spirits ; 
then apply one coat of shellac, and follow with 
varnish, as desired. The time is not far distant 
when manufacturers must and will use varnish 
for the finishing of a?l^ kinds of furniture on 
account of the high price of she^^. ^'urniturc 
finished in the last-named method may bo rubbed 
with cither water or oil. Wat(> has a tendency 
to harden varnish, while oil softens it. If watei* 
is used there will be a saving of oil and rags. In 
the other case shellac, when rubbed with oil, 
should be cleaned with japan. This removes the 
greasy and cloudy appearance which is left after 
the rubbing with oil, and the work will have a 
clean, dry, and brighter appearance* than other- 
wise. 

We suggest another idea for finishing black 
walnut for a cheap or a medium class of work. 
In the first place, fill the pores of the wood, and 
apply one thin coat of shellac to hold the filling 
in the pores of the wood. Let. this stt;.:^ one 
day ; sand-yaper down with fine paper, then with 
a brush apply a coat^f coach japan. Bub well, 
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and clean off with rag^. Let this stand one day 
to dry, then, with some sand-paper that has been 
used hefoVe, take off the moats 'from the japaif. 
Go over the whole surface with a soft rag 
saturated with japan ; wipe and clean off carc- 
fuUyf and the job^is finished. This, though a 
cheap finish, is a good one for this class of 
work. 

We give one more method of finishing black 
walnut, that is, with boiled-linseed oil only, and 
there is no otlier way of obtaining a genuine oil- 
finish. Sand-paper the wood down smoothly; 
apply a coat of boiled liaseed-oil over the whole 
surface ; ^ sand-yaper wefl, and clean up dry with 
rags ; let it sTiind one day to dry, then apply one 
more coat of oil^ rub well in with rags, but do 
onot use sand-paper on this coat. Apply three, 
four, or more coats in the same way, Wlien the 
work has received the last coat of oil and is dry, 
sand-paper down w^th old paper. Then clean up 
with the best coach japan with rags, and let the 
work stand one day to dry. The panels are to 
be varnish-polished the same as other wood. The 
work is then finished, and ready for the ware- 
rooms. 

This method takes a longer time than finishing 
with either varnish or shellac ; but the cost is less 
both for materials and for labour, the workman 
being^ble to go over a 'greater surface in the 
same time. The work will stand loijger, and the 
method gives a^rich and clcyie finish, bringing out 
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the figure, and rich coloul* of the wood better 
than in any other method of finishing. At does 
ftot cost so much es shellac finish ; it *6nly requires 
a little more time for drying between the coats of 
oil. In finishing in varnish or shcUac, to get the 
body or surface for polishing fliree or four eiJats 
are frequently applied, which is liable to produce 
a 3ull cloudy appearance. For this reason, and 
having in view the high and increasing price of 
stock, it seems to us that this really superior 
method of finishing in oil must take the place of 
shellac and varnish-finish in good work. 


Polishing Varnish.— This is certainly a 
tedious process, and considered by many a matter 
of difficulty. The following is the mode of pro- 
cedure : Put two ounces of powdered tripoli into 
an earthen pot or basin, with water sufficient to 
cover it ; then, with a piece cf fine flannel four 
times doubled, laid over a piece of cork rubber, 
proceed to polish your varnish, always wetting it 
well with the tripoli and water. You will know 
when tho process is complete by wiping a part of 
the work with a sponge and observing whether 
there is a fair and even gloss. Clean off with a 
bit of mutton suet and fine flour. Be careful not 
to rub the work too hard, or longer than is 
necessary to make the face perfectly smooth and 
even. Some^ workmen p 9 li 8 h with rotten-stono, 
others with putty-powder, and other's with common 
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Waiting and water ; iJut tripoli, wetliwik, will be 
found\> answer best 


* An American Polish Reviver. — Take of 

ollro-oil 1 lb., of rectified oil of amber 1 lb., 
spirits of turpentine 1 lb., oil of lavender 1 oz., 
tincture of alkanet-root ^ oz. Saturate a piece 
of cotton batting witli this polish, and apply it 
to the wood ; then, with soft and dry cotton rags, 
rub well and wipe olT dry. This will make old 
furniture in private dwellings, or that which has 
been shop-worn in waiicrooins, look as well as 
when hrst linished. The articles should be put 
into a jar "or jug, well mixed, and afterwards 
kept tightly co;j>ked. 

This IS a valuable recipe, and is not known, 
the writer believes, outside of his practice. 



CIFAPTEE X. 


MISGELLA NEO US liKUlPES. 

Oil Polish. — One quart of cold-drawn Hnseed- 
oil to bo simmered (not boiled) for ten minutes, 
and strained tbrougli ^anncl ; then add onc- 
cigbtb ];)art of spirits of fUrpentinc : to bo applied 
daily with soft linen rags, and rulUbed orf lightly ; 
each time the oil is applied the rjirfaco should be 
previously washed with cold water, so as to^ 
remove any dirt or dust. This method of 
polishing is particularly useful for dining- table 
tops ; it will in about six wee]|^s produce a polish 
so durable as to resist boiling water or hot dishes, 
ahd be like a mirror for brilliancy. 


Wax Polish.— Eight ounces of beeswax, 
2 oz. of resin, and | oz. of Venetian turpentine, 
to bo melted over a slow fire ; the mass, when 
quite melted, is poured into a sufficiently 
large stone- ware pot, «nd while it is still warm 
6 oz. of rectified turpentyie are stfrred in. "^ter 
the lapse of twenty-fqur Imurs the mass will have 
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assumed the consistency of soft gutter, and is 
ready f‘or use. A small portion of the polish is 
taken up with a woollen rag and rubhed over tha 
surface of the work — at first gently, then more 
strongly. When the polish is uniformly laid on, 
the surface is OKce more rubbed lightly and 
quickly with a fresh clean rag to produce a gloss. 


Waterproof French Polish.— Take 2 oz, 
gum benjamin, J oz. gum sandarach, oz. gum 
anime, I5 oz. gum benzoin, and 1 pt. alcohol. 
Mix in a closely-stoppered bottle, and put in a 
warm place till the -gums are well dissolved. 
Then svrain olf, and add ^ gill of poppy-oil. 
Shako well together, and it is ready for use. 


A Varnish for Musical Instruments. — 

Take one gallon of alcohol, 1 lb. gum sandarach, 
^ lb. gum mastic, 2 lbs. best white resin, 3 lbs. 
gum benzoin; cut the gums cold. When they 
are thoroughly dissolved, strain the mixture 
through fine muslin, and bottle for use ; keep the 
bottle tightly corked. This is a beautiful varnish 
for violins and other musical instruments of wood, 
and for fancy articles, such as those of inlaid 
work. It is also well adapted for panel-work, 
and all kinds of cabinet furniture. There is 
reqt4ired only one flowing coat, and it produces a 
very fine mirror-like purface. Apply this varnish 
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with a flat caiiiel’s-hair sahlc brush. In an 
hour after application the surface is pcrfcyfly dry. 


French Varnish for Cabinet-work.^- 

Take of shellac H oz. gunl mastic and f^m 
sandarach, of each | oz., spirit of wine by weight 
20 oz. The gums to be first dissolved in the 
spiiit, and lastly the shellac. This may be best 
eiTected by means of the waii'r-batb. I^Iacc a 
loosely-corked bottle containing the mixture in a 
vessel of warm water of a temperature below the 
boiling point, and let it- remain until the gums 
are dissolved. Should evaporation take place, an 
equal quantity to the spirit of wirie so lost must 
be replaced till the mixture settle^, then pour oil 
the clear liquid for use, leaving the impurities^ 
behind ; but do not filter it. Greater hardness 
may be given to the varnish by increasing the 
quantity of shellac, which miiy be done to the 
amount of one-twelfth of the lac to elcven- 
tT^elfths of spirit. But in this latter proportion 
the varnish loses its transparency in s#me degree, 
and must be laid on in very small quantities at 
a time. 


Mastic Varnish. — Mastic sliould be dissolved 
in oil of turpentine, hi close glass vessels^ by 
means of a gentle heat. JThis varnish is exten- 
sively used in transpai^nci^s, etc. 
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Cabinet-maker’tf Varnish. — 'i;ake 5 lbs. 
very ^le gum sbcllac, 7 oz. gum mastic, 1 gallon 
alcohol.^ MssoK^e in a cold.’ atmosphere with 
frequent stirring. 


Amber Varnish. — This is a most difficult 
varnish to make. It is usually prepared by 
roasting the amber and adding hot linseed-oil, 
after which turpentine can be mixed if 
required. Eut for a small quantity, dissolve the 
broken amber, without heat, in the smallest 
possible quantity of chloroform or pure benzine. 
Heat the linseed-oil, remove it from the fire, and 
pour in the’ anTber solution, stirring all the time. 
Then add thc/turpeniinc. If not quite clear, 
heat again, using the utmost caution. 


Colourless Vfirnish with Copal.— To pre- 
pare tliis varnish the copal must be picked ; each 
piece is broken, and a drop of rosemary-oil poifred 
on it. Those pieces which, on contact with the 
oil, become soft arc the ones used. The pieces 
being selected, they are ground and passed 
through a sieve, being reduced to a fine powder. 
It is then placed in a glass, and a corresponding 
volume of rosemary-oil poured over it; the 
mixture is then stirred f(Sr a few minutes until it 
is transformed into a thick liquor. It is then left 
to rest for two hours, ‘iv'hen a few drops of rectified 
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alcohol are adjled, and intin^ately mixed. Repeat 
the operation until the varnish is of a sufficient 
•onsistency ; Ica’^^ the rest fo5 a low d^Liys, and 
decant the clear. This vamisli can be applied to 
wood and metals {Journal of Applied Chemistry)^ 


Seedlac Varnish. — Wash 3 oz. of seedlac 
in several waters ; dry it and powder it coarsely 
Dissolve it in one pint of rectified spirits of wine ; 
submit it to gentle heat, shaking it as often as 
convenient, until it appears dissolved. Pour off 
the clear part, and strain the remainder. 


Patent Varnish for Wood or Canvas.— 

Take 1 gallon spirits of turpentine, lbs. 
asphaltum. Put them into an iron kettle on a* 
stove, and dissolve the gum by heat. When it is 
dissolved and a little cool, add 1 pint copal 
varnish and 1 pint boiled Knseed-oil. When 
e^jtirely cool it is ready for use. Ifor a perfect 
black add a little lamp-black. 


Copal Varnish. — IJissolve the copal, broken 
in pieces, in linseed-oil, by digestion, the heat 
being almost sufficient to boil the oil. The oil 
should be made drying by the addition of quick- 
lime. This makes a beautiful transparent yo^ish. 
It should lie diluted wkh oil of turpentine; a 
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very small quantity oi copal, in proportion to the 
oil, will be found sufficient. 


^Carriage Varnish.— Take 19 oz. gum san- 
darach, 9^ oz. orange sliclJac, 12^ oz. white 
resin, 18 oz. turpentine, 5 pints alcohol. Dissolve 
and strain. Use for the internal parts' of 
carriages and similar purposes. This varnish 
dries in ten minutes. 


Transparent Varnish. — Take 1 gallon 
alcohol, 2 lbs. gum samjfrach, ^ lb. gum mastic. 
Place them yi ^ tin can. Cork tight and shako 
frequently, placing the can in a warm place. 
When dissolved'!! is ready for use. 


Crystal Varnish for Maps, etc. — Mix 

togetlier 1 oz. Canada balsam and 2 oz. spirits of 
turpentine. Before applying this varnish to •a 
drawing or a painting in water-colours the paper 
should be pfaced on a stretcher, sized with a thin 
solution of isinglass in water, and dried. Apply 
the varnish with a soft cameTs-hair brush. 


A Black Varnish. — ^ix a small quantity 
of gr.y-black wfth the brown hard varnish pre- 
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viously mentioned. The bl^ck can be obtained by- 
boiling a pot over a gas-burner, so that it almost 
touches the burigbr, when a ^jne jot-black will 
form at the bottom, which remc^ve and mix with 
the varnish, and apply with a brush. 


A. Black Polish can be made in the same 
way: after wetting the rubber, just touch it with 
the black. Place the linen cover over, touch it 
with oil, and it is ready for work. 


Varnish for Iron.-^Take 2 lbs. pulverised 
gum asphaltum, J lb. gum bcuzohi, i gallon 
spirits of tur 2 )cntine. To make this varnish 
quickly, keep in a warm place, and shake often 
till it is dissolved. Shade to suit with finely* 
ground ivory-black. Apply with a brush. This 
varnish should be used on iron-work exposed to 
the weather. It is also well adapted for inside 
■vfork, such as iron furniture, where a handsome 
polish is desired. 


Varnish for Tool^. — Take 2 oz. tallow, 1 oz. 
resin ; melt together, and strain while hot to 
remove the specks which are in the resin. Apply 
a slight coat on the toels with a brush, and it will 
keep off the rust for any^length Oi time. 
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To Make Labels Adhere to a Polished 
Surface. — Brush the hack of a label 'over with 
thin varnish or polish, and press down with a soft 
rag; this must be done quickly, as the polish 
soon becomes dry. This is the way labels arc put 
on pianofortes, and alrfo the paper imitation of 
fancy woods on polished pine-work, 

How to Kemove French Polish or 
Varnish from Old Work. — Cleaning ofl‘ old 
work for re-polishing or varnishing is usually 
found difficult, and to occupy much time if only 
the scraper and glass-poper be used. It can 
be easily accomplished in a very short time by 
washing the surface with liquid ammonia, applied 
with a piece of r^ag ; the polish will peel off like 
a skin, and leave the wood quite bare. In 
carvings or turned work, after applying the 
ammonia, use a hard brush to remove the varnish. 
Unadulterated spirits of wine used in a tepid 
state will answer the same purpose. 

Colouring for Carcase Work. — In the best 
class of cabinet-work all the inside work — such 
as carcase backs, shelves, etc. — is made of good 
materials, such as wainscot, soft mahogany, 
Havannah cedar, or American walnut ; but for 
second-class work, pine or white deal is used 
instead, and coloured. 

The colouring matter used should match with 
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the exterior ^oocl. For mahogany take ^ lb. of 
ground yellow ochre to a quart of water, and add 
•bout a tablcspoyhful of Venetian j?ed — a very 
small quantity of red in proportion to the yellow 
is sufficient for mahogany — and a piece of glue 
about the size of a walnut*; the whole to be well 
stirred and boiled. Brush over while hot, and 
immediately rub off with soft shavings or a 
sponge. For the antique hues of old wainscot 
mix equal parts of burnt umber and brown ochre. 
For new oak, bird^s-eye maple, birch, satin-wood, 
or any similar light yellowish woods, whiting or 
white-lead, tinted with^ orange chrome, or by 
yellow ochre and a little rize. For walnut, brown 
umber, glue size, and water ; or by luriA umber 
very moderately modified with yellow ochre. For 
rosewood, Venetian red tinted with lamp-black. 
For ebony, ivory-black; but for the common*^' 
ebonised work lamp-black is generally used. 

When the colouring is dry, it should be rubbed 
down with a piece of worn fine glass-paper, and 
pftlished with beeswax rubbed on a very hard 
brush — a worn-out scrubbing-brush ^is as good 
as anything — or it can be well rubbed with 
Dutch rush. In polishing always rub the way of 
the grain. The cheap* work seldom gets more 
than a coat of colour rubbed off with shavings. 


Cheap hut Valuable Stain* for the' 
of Black '^alnut.—Take 1 gallon of strong"'' 
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Tinegar, 1 lb. dry burnt umber, ^ lb. fine rose- 
pink, i lb. dry burnt Vandyke brown. Put them 
into a jug Pud mix them well; let the mixture 
stand one day, apd it will then be ready for use. 
.^ply tbis stain to the sap witb a piece of fine 
sponge ; it will dry in 'lialf an hour. The whole 
piece is then ready for the filling process. When 
completed, the stained part cannot be detected 
even by those who have performed the work. 
This recipe is of value, as by it wood of poor 
quality and mostly of sap can be used with good 
effect. 


Poli&h fior>Removmg Stains, etc., from 
Furniture (American).-~TakG ^ pint alcohol, 
J oz. pulverised resin, J oz. gum shellac, J pint 
boiled linseed-oil. Shako the mixture well, and 
apply it with a sponge, brush, or cotton flannel, 
rubbing well after the application. 


Walnut Stain to be used on Fine and 
White-wood. — Take 1 gallon of very thin 
sized shellac; add 1 lb. of dry burnt umber, 
1 lb. of dry burnt sienna, -and J lb. of lamp-black. 
Put these articles into a jug, and shake frequently 
until they are mixed. Apply one coat with a 
brush. When the work is dry, sand-paper down 
wil.h finepapei, and apply one coat of shellac or 
cheap varnish. It will then be a good imitation 
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of solid waliyit, and will be adapted for the back- 
boards of mirror-fraTYies, for the backside and 
•inside of casc-wgrk, and for siviilar»work. 


Rosewood Stain.— Take 1 lb. of logwood 
chips, ^ lb. of red-sanders, {r gallon of water. 
Boil over a fire until the full strength is obtained. 
Apply the mixture, while hot, to the wood with a 
brush. Use one or two coats to obtain a strong 
red colour. Then take 1 gallon of spirits of 
turpentine and 2 lb. of asphaltum. Dissolve in 
an iron kettle on a ^tove, stirring constantly. 
Apply with a brusli ovcr»the red stain, to imitate 
rosewood. To make a perfect bVickt add a little 
lamp-black. The addition of a small quantity of 
varnish with the turpentine i^ill improve it. 
This stain applied to birchwood gives as good aif 
imitation of rosewood as on black walnut, the 
shade on the birch being a little brighter. 


Rosewood Stain for Cane Work, etc. — 

Take 1 gallon alcohol, 1 lb. red-sanders, 1 lb. 
dragon’s blood, 1 lb. extract logwood, J lb. gum 
shellac. Put the mixture into a jug, and steep 
well till it obtains its full strength. Then strain, 
and it will bo ready for use. Apply with brush, 
giving one, two, or mpre coats, according to the 
depth of colour desired. Then gWe one oj more 
coats of vahiish. This sjain is suitable for use 
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on cane, willow, or meed work, and produces a 
good imitation ol rosewood. 


^French Polish Reviver.— Tin’s recipe will 
be found a valuable one. If tbe work is sweated 
and dirty, make it tolerably wet, and let it stand 
a few minutes ; then rub off and polish with a 
soft rag. It is important that the ingredients 
should be mixed in a bottle in the order as given : 
Vinegar, 1 gill ; methylated spirit, 1 gill ; linseed- 
oil, ^ pint ; butter of antimony (poison), 1 oz. 
Raw Hnseed-oil, moderately thinned with turpen- 
tine or spirits of wine, will also make a good 
reviver. * Old furniture, or furniture that has 
been warehoused for a long time, should be 
washed with soda and warm water previous to 
applying the reviver. 


Morocco Leather Reviver.— The coverings 
of chairs or sofas in morocco, roan, or skiver can 
be much in^proved by this reviver. If old and 
greasy, wash with sour milk first. The reviver 
should be applied with a piece of wadding, 
and wiped one way only, as in glazing. The 
colour can be matched by adding red-sanders. 
Methylated spirit, ^ pint ; gum benzoin, 2 oz. ; 
shellac, J oz. Mix, and shake up occasionally 
u;itilodis8olved. 
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Hair>clotll Reviver.»— Mix equal parts of 
marrow-oil (ncats-foot), ox-gall, and ivory-block, 
•to be well rubbccl'witb a cloth , Thi^ composition 
forms a valuable renovator for c^ld hair-cloth. 


To Remove Grease Stains from Silks, 
Damasks, Cloth, etc. — Pour over the stain a 
small quantity of benzoline spirit, and it will 
soon disapj)car without leaving the least mark 
behind. The most delicate colours can be so 
treated without fear of injury. For paint stains 
chloroform is very cffic{|cious. 

To Remove Ink Stains from White 
Marble, — Make a little chlorile of lime into a 
paste with water, and rub it into the stains, ana’ 
let it remain a few hours ; then wash off with 
soap and water. 



CITAPTEE XI. 

MATERIALS USED. 

Alkanet - root (hoiaiiical name, JiicIiKsa 
tiHctoria ). — This plant is a native of the Levant, 
but it is much cultivated the south of Franco 
and in Germany. The xoot is the only part used 
by French -^.olishers to obtain a rich quiet red ; 
the colouring is chiefly contained in the bark or 
outer covering, and is easily obtained by soaking 
the root in spirits or linseed-oil. The plant itself 
is a small herbaceous perennial, and grows to 
about a foot in height, with lance-shaped leaves 
and purple flowers, and with a long woody root 
with a deep red bark. 


Madder-root {Ruhia tinctoria ). — This plant 
is indigenous to the Levant ; but it is much cul- 
tivated in Southern Europe, and also in India. 
Its uses are for dyeing and staining ; it dan be 
procured in a powdered state, and imparts its red 
coJ^^Ji* when soaked in water or spirits. This is 
\ creeping plant with a slender stem ; almost 
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quadrangular,, tlic loaves grow four in a hunch ; 
flowers small, fruit yellow, berry double, one 
4)eing abortive. The roots are dug up when the 
plant has attained the age of two or three years ; 
they are of a long cylindrical shape, about the 
thickness of a quill, an*d of a red-brownish 
colour, and when powdered arc a bright Turkish- 
red. Extracts of madder are mostly obtained by 
treating the root with boiling water, collecting 
the precipitates which separate on cooling, mixing 
til cm with gum or starch, and adding acetate of 
alumina or iron. This is in fact a mixture of 
colouring matter and a mordant. 


Hed-sanders {Pteroenrpm sanfaltnus ), — The 
tree from which this wood is obtained is a lofty 
one, and is to be found in many parts of India,' 
especially about Madras. It yields a dye of a 
bright garnet-red colour, and is used by French 
polishers for dyeing polishes, varnishes, rc- 
vX'crs, etc. 


Logwood {Uwmatoxylon campeaehiaum), — 
This is a moderate-sized tree with a very con- 
torted trunk and branches, which are beset with 
sharp thorns, and blooms with a yellow flower. 
It is a native of Central America and the West 
Indies. This valuable dye-wood ^s import</i jn 
logs ; the heart- wood is the most valuable, which 
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is cut Up into cliips o’* ground to powder for tlie 
use of dyers by large powerful mills constructed 
especially for tbe purpose. Logwood, when boiled 
in water, easily imparts its red colour. If a few 
drops of acetic acid (vinegar) is added, a bright 
red is produced ; rnd when a little alum is added 
for a mordant, it forms red ink. If an alJcali, 
sucli as soda or potash, is used iuLstead of an ucid, 
the colour changes to a dark blue or purple, and 
with a little management every shade of these 
colours can be obtained. Logwood put into polish 
or varnish also imparts its red colour. 


Fustic - tinctoria ). — This tree is a 

native of the West Indies, and imparts a yellow 
dye. Great quantities are used for dyemg linens, 
‘etc. The fustic is a large and handsome ever- 
green, and is imported in long sticks. 


Turmeric {Curcuma longa ), — Turmeric is a 
stemless plant, with palmated tuberous roots and 
smooth lance-shaped leaves. It is imported from 
the East Indies and China. The root is the part 
which affords the j’^llow powder for dyeing. It 
is also a condiment, and is largely used in Indian 
curry-powder. Paper stained with turmeric is 
used by chemists as a test for alkalies, and it is 
used in "'making Dutch, pink, and gold- 
^ coloured varnishes. 
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1,1:161^0 - {iThdigofera iincloria ). — Indigo is a 
shrub whicfi grows from two to three feet in 
Ifoight, and is ciij, down just as i^ begins to 
•flower. It is cultivated in almost {ill the countries 
situated in the tropics. The dye substance 
prepared from the stems anfl leaves, and is largfjly 
used in calico-printing. 


Persian Berries (Rhauums infcctorms ). — 
These berries are the produce of a shrub of a 
species of buckthorn common in Persia, whence 
they derive their name,'*, but large cpinntities are 
also impcH'ted into Englanfl from Turlcey and the; 
south of France. The berries aro»gat.^*or«i in an 
unripe state, and furnish a 3 ^ellowJlye* 


Nut-galls. — These arc found upon the young 
twigs of the Turkish dwarf oak i^laercm infect or ia)j 
and are produced by the puncture of an insect 
called Cynips. The supply is principally from 
Turkey and Aleppo. Nut-galls contain a large 
quantity of tannin and gallic acid, and are ex- 
tensively used in dyeing. 


Catechu. — This is obtained from the East 
Indies, and is the extrat^t of the Acacia catechu^ a 
thorny tree.f The wood* is cut •up into c‘'vr)3 
similar to logwood, and aftA- boiling and evapora- 

II 
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tion the liquor assupies the consistency of tar ; 
hut when cold it hardens, and is formed into 
small squares. It is extensively used by tanner^ 
in place of oak bark. 


Thus. — Thus is the resin which exudes from 
the sprucc-fir, and is used by some polishcis in 
the making of polishes and varnishes. 


Saudarach is the produce of the Thuya artU 
culaia of Barbary. It occurs in small pale yellow 
scales, slightly acid, and is soluble in alcohol; 
it is us^d boj/h polishes and varnishes. 


Mastic exudes from the mastic-tree {Pistacia 
lcniiscuH)j and is principally obtained from Chios, 
in the Grecian Archipelago. It runs freely when 
an incision is made in the body of the tree, but 
not otherwise. It occurs in the form of neaily 
colourless ^nd transparent tears of a faint smell, 
and is soluble in alcohol as well as oil of tur- 
pentine, forming a rapidly-drying but alterable 
varnish, wliich becomes brittle and dark-coloured 
by age. 


Jlenzoin.— ii'This is tjie produce of jhe American 
tree Laurus benzoinf and also of the Styrax benzoin 
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of Sumatra, which is called benjamin” ; it 
is used in polishes and varnishes, and as a cos- 
aietic, and is also’ burnt as incense in Catholic 
churches. 


Copal is one of the most valuable of j»unis, and 
is fifrnished by many countries in the districts of 
Africa explored by Mr. H. M. Stanley, the 
discoverer of Livingstone. Copal is found in a 
fossil state in very large quantities. The natives 
collect the gum by searching in the sandy soil, 
mostly in the hilly districts, the country being 
almost barren, with no iarge* tree except the 
Adansonia, and occasionally a few^thoi;pyJbu8hes. 

The gum is dug out of the earth by the copal 
gatherers at various depths, from Wo or three to 
ten or more feet, in a manner resembling gold-* 
digging ; and great excitement appears when a 
good amount is discovered. The gum is found 
in various shapes and sizes, i^sembling a hen^s 
eg^, a flat cake, a child’s head, etc. There are 
three kinds, yellow, red, and whitisl^; and the 
first furnishes the best varnish and fetches the 
highest price from the dealers. Many of the 
natives assert that the copal still grows on 
different trees, and that it acquires its excellent 
qualities as a resin by dropping off and sinking 
several feet into the soil, whereby it is cleansed, 
and obtains^ after a lagse of i^any years its 
hardness, innammabiljty, transparency. 
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Dragon’s Blood is the jidce of certain 
tropical plants of a red colour, espcbially of the 
tree Ptvrocarpus draco. AfteY the juice is ex- 
tracted, it IS reduced to a powder by evaporation. 
It is used for darkening mahogany, colouring 
varnishes or polislms, •dc., and for staining marble. 
Chemists also use it in preparing tinctures and 
tooth powders. 


Shellac — or, more properly, gum-lac — is a 
resinous substance obtained from the Bihar-tree, 
and also from the Ficm^ ludicUy or Banyan-tree. 
It exudes when the bKanches are pierced by an 
insect i^allcd the Coccus ficus. The twigs en- 
crusted with the resin in its natural state is called 
Stick-lac. When the resin is broken off the 
-twigs, powdered, and rubbed with water, a good 
deal of the red colouring matter is dissolved, and 
the granular resin left is called seed-lac ; and 
when melted, straiSied, and spread into thin plates 
it is called shellac, and is prepared in variems 
ways and known by the names of button, garnet, 
liver, orange, ruby, thread, etc., and is used for 
many purposes in the arts. Shellac forms the 
principal ingredient for ^polishes and spirit var- 
nishes. Red sealing-wax is composed of shellac, 
Venice turpentine, and vermilion red ; for the 
black sealing-wax ivory-black is used instead of 
the vermilion, f Shellac is soluble in^ alcohol, and 
ill many acids and alkalies^ Lac-dye is the red 
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colour from the stick-lac dissolved by water and 
evaporated' to dryness. I'he dye, however, is 
•principally from 'the shrivelled-up body of the 
insect of the Stick-lac. 

Shellac is produced in the largest quantity and 
the best quality in Bengal^ Assam, and Burinah. 
The chief seat of manufacture is Calcutta, where 
the* native manufacturers arc accused of adulterat- 
ing it with resin to a considerable extent. The 
best customers are Great Britain and the United 
Stales, though the demand in the Italian markets 
appears to be on the increase. 


Amber is a yellow, semi-transparent, fossil 
resin ; hard but brittle, and easily cuf with a 
knife ; tasteless, and without smell, except when 
pounded or heated, and then it emits a fragrant 
odour. It has considerable lustre ; becomes 
highly electric by friction ; and will burn with a 
yellow flame. It is found in nodules of various 
sizes in alluvial soils, or on the seashore in many 
places, particularly on the shores of the Baltic. 
Amber is much employed for ornameiflal purposes, 
and is also used in the manufacture of amber- 
varnish. It will not^ dissolve in alcohol, but 
pelds to the concentrated action of sulphuric 
acid, which will dissolve all resins except carumba 
wax. 


Pumice -Btone.-^This well-known light aud 
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spongy volcanic substance is extensively quarried 
in tbe small islands that lie off the coast of Sicily, 
Its porosity and smooth-cutting properties render 
it of great value' to painters and polishers for 
levelling down first coatings. Ground pumice- 
stone is the best for, cutting down bodies of polish 
or varnish that are more advanced towards com- 
pletion. The best way to get a surface tcf a 
piece of lump pumice-stonci is to rub it down on 
a flat York stone, or, better still, an old tile that 
has been well baked. Pumice-stone should not 
be allowed to stand in water ; it causes the grain 
to contract and to harden , thereby deteriorating 
its cutting properties. 


Linseed-oil. — This valuable oil is obtained 
ty pressure from the seed of the flax plant 
[Limm mitatimmmn). Linseed contains on an 
average about 33 per cent, of oil, though the 
amount varies matefially, the percentage obtained 
fluctuating considerably, not being alike on any 
two successiye days. This is partly duo to the 
varying richness of the seed, and partly to the 
manner in which it is manipulated in extracting 
the oil, it being a very easy matter to lose a 
considerable percentage of the oil by a lack of 
skill in any of the processes, though they all seem 
so simple. 

The first thing; done with the seed ^rom which 
. tli€"oil is to be extracted is tp pass it through a 
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screen, to cleanse it from fq^eign substances. Tlie 
seed is received in bags containing from three to 
‘four bushels, and^pockets containing one-sixth of 
that amount. Ilaving been screened it is passed 
through a mill, whoso large iron-rollers, three gin 
number, grind it to a coai'se meal. Thence it is 
carried to what are known as the “mullers,’’ which 
ard^two large stones, about eiglit feet in diameter 
and eighteen inches thick, weighing six tons each, 
standing on their edges, and rolling around on a 
stone bed. About five bushels of the meal are 
placed in the mullers, and about eight quarts of 
hot water arc added.. The meal is afterwards 
carried by machinery t(5 the heaters, iron pans 
holding about a bushel each. Thes(‘ are heated 
to ein oven temperature by steam, and are partly 
filled with the meal, which for seven minutes is 
submitted to the heat, being carefully stirred in 
order that all parts may become evenly heated. 
At the end of that time the meal is placed in 
bags, which in turn arc j^aced in hydraulic 
presses, iron plates being placed between the bags. 
Pressure is applied for about eight minutes, until, 
as is supposed, all the oil is pressed out, leaving a 
hard cake, known to the trade as oil-cake, or 
linseed-cake. 

The product of these various processes is known 
as “raw” oil, a considerable portion of which is 
sold without further lifbour being expended upon 
it. There ii^ however, a demand i)r “ boiled” oil, 
for certain purposes where greater drying pro- 
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perties arc needed. To supply this want oil is 
placed in large kettles, holding from five hundred 
to one thousand gallons, where it is heated to a 
temperature of about 500 degrees, being stirred 
continually. This process, when large kc'ttles are 
used, requires nearly the entire day. While the 
boiling process is going on, oxide of manganese is 
added, which helps to give the boiled oil bc^tier 
drying properties. A considerable portion of the 
oil is bleached, for the use of manufacturers of 
white paints. 

Venice Turpentine!— This is obtained from 
the larch, and is said to be contained in peculiar 
sacs in *ih(? upper part of the stem, and to be 
obtained by puncturing them. It is a ropy liquid, 
colourless or brownish green, having a somewhat 
unpleasant odour and bitter taste. 

Oil of Turpentine is the most plentiful and 
useful of oils. It is obtained in America from* a 
species of pine very plentiful in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Alabama, known as the long-leaved 
pine [pivus Australis)^ and found only where the 
original forest has not been removed. 

Methylated Spirits. — The methylated spirit 
of commerce usually coAsists of the ordinary 
mi?:«d grain, o]f‘* plain spirit, as produced by the 
large distillers in Lctodonr and elsewhere, with 
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wuiuu iiJ t; uiunded, by simply mixing in various 
proportions/oue part vegetable uapbdia and three 
parts spirits of wine. The mixing takes place in 
presence of a revenue officer, uAd the spirits so 
“ methylated ” are allowed to be' used duty free. 
The revenue authorities cwisider the admixture 
of naphtha, having so pungent and disagreeable 
a smell, a sufficient security against its sale and 
consumption as a bevc!“age. No process has yet 
been discovered of getting rid of this odour. It 
is illegal for druggists to use it in the preparation 
of medicinal tinctures, unless they are for extiu-md 
use. 
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AND 

121a, VICTORIA STrIeT, WE8TMW8TER, 8.W. 


.1910. 





LJST OF WORKS 

ON 

'TRADES and MANUFACTURES, 
THE INDUSTRIAL* ARTS, Etc' 


ACETYLENE, LiaHTING BY. Generators, Burners, and 
Electric Furnaces. By Williai* E. Gibbs, M.h'.. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth . . 7/6 


AIR GAS LIGHTING SYSTEMS. SecPETRCL ^\s. 
ALCOHOL (INDUSTRIAL); ITS MANUFACTURE AND 

U 5 BS. A Fractical Tre.xti'^e based on Dr. M.ix Maercker's ‘‘Introdi^lion 
to Distillation," as revised by Drs. Dbluruck and Lange By T. K. 
Brachvogkl. 500 pages, 105 engravings .... NetiQIQ 

THK INDU.STRIAL VAI UU OK TAX— I-KI !• ALCOHOI. ANIJ W'HAI IT MEANS 'JO 
ACRICULIURAI, INIHKI SIS-SUMMARY OK I llh l’Rn( tSShS IN Sl’IRIl MANtJFAC rilRI— 
.Starch. How roRMHO, iis (.iiARArii Kisiics. ani> im- Ciiani.ks 11 Uniji.iu.oks- 
ENZYMRS OK ri'KMENrS— I’ROUirt IS Oh I'EKMUN lA I ION— S TAKf HY AND SACCHARI- 
KEROUS RAW MAThRlAI S— 1‘KKRARAriON OK 1 Hh MAI.1-.S I HAMIN(. 'I Hli. RAW 
Material— The Masiiini, Process— Ik kmeniino the Mash— Prei-ara noN ok 
Artificial yraS'i in thi- Disj ili iiky— Purmf-ni ation in PRACiiri — uisiillation 

AND RKCIIMCAIION — ARRANC.I MUNT OH 1 UK DiSl ILLriRY — TlIU .Sl’KNI WASH — 
DKNA I UKING OF AL( OHtJL— AI (.OIIOL FOR riH-. l*RODllC.ITON (Jl- POWI.R, Hl.A 1 ING AND 
illumination— S i AT IS I ILh. 


ALKALI TRADE MANUAL. Including the Manufacture of 

Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate of Soda, and Bleacumg Powder. By John Lomas, 
Alkali Manufacturer. With 232 Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, cloth. 

£1 10s. 


BLOWPIPE IN CHEMISTRY. MINERALOGY. Etc. 

Containing all known Methods of Anhydrous Analysis, manv Working 
Examples, and Instructions for Making Apparatus. By Lieut. -Colonel W. A. 
Ross, R.A., F.G.S. Second Eottion. Crown Bvo, cloth . BIO 


BOOT AND SHOE MAKING.* including Measurement, Last- 
fitting, Cuttlng-out, Closing and Making, witl^ a Description of the most 
Approved Machinery employed. ByJ. B. Lend. Crown 8vo, cloth 2/0 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD S- SON'S CATALOGUE. 


BRASS FOUNDER’S MANUAL- Modelling, Pattern Making. 
MoiilflniKS Turning , & c . By W . Graham CiQvvn fcivo. cloth . . 2/0 


BREAD & BISCUIT BAKER’S & SUQAR-BOILER’S 

A55ISTANT. Including a large variety of Modern Recipes. By Robert 
Wki.i.s. Fifth f’dition Crown Svo, cloth - 1/0 

“ A large number i>f wrinkles for the ordinary cook, as well as the b.iker "Saturday Review. 


BREAKFAST DISHES. Por cvcM-y Morning of Thin: Months. 

By Mi.ss Ai.i kn (Mrs. A L^acairb). Author of “Savouries aiul Sweets," &c. 

Twenty-thuil Edition. F’eup 8vo. Sewctl •\jQ 

Or, tju.iitci Ijouiid, f.incy bo.ini . . 1/6 


BREWERS, HANDY BOOK FOR. Doing a Practical Guide 

to the Art of Brewing and Malt.ng. Embracing llu Conclusions of Modern 
Research which bear upon the Prattice of Brewing By H K. Wright, 
M.A. Thud Edition. 'I'horouglily Revised and Enlarged, l-aige Crown 8vo, 
578 pp., cloth . . . A'«f12/6 


IKin 1 y, M \i I iM. 
llRl WINU KmdM ( hi Ml' 
St'AK(,lN(.. AM) III >11 IM,- 
YHASl- t M I I'Rl I ROM 
IIRl \\1 K% ,\M. n VMS 


II M VI I- U \ I I K 1 01; III I \\ 1N( _Jl, 

• V A" Ari'l III) |ti llKl \\IN(,_lin 1 Vl.i 
I k\ll M . 1 \ t.l M \VI - 1 I KMI M ViKiN 
M\).l I till U I I II V I \ M .-'I I I \ I I 


n SI (.VKS— Till 
n IKV— MASHINI., 
II t "M\ll KCIAI. 
"I Jill R— THt. 


“U f li.ui gri .11 plcMsiire in rci i.niiiiuidiiu' llii' li.mdj Iluok ' — 1.' Rrewers' Guardian, 


CALCULATOR, NUMBER, WEIGHT AND FRACTIONAL. 

Containing njnvaids of 250,000 Se]Mratu Calculations, showing at a Glance 
the Vahu- at 42? Dilh rent Ratos, ranging from j.’„th of a Penny to 20s. each, 
or pet cvvt., and £20 per ton. ol any luunber of at tides consecutively, from 
I to 470. Any miinbei of cuts , qis., and lbs .fiom 1 cut. to 470 cwts. Any 
nimibcf of torts, cvvts.qr',., and lbs., from i to i,non tons. Bv William 
CuADwifK, Public .\ccountaiit. hoiirih EiliUon, Ri vised and 'improved 
ovu, strongly bound ... 18/0 


“ It Is as easy of reierente for a y answer or any miniber of answers as a dicttonary. For 
maMng up accounts or estimates ibe lumk must prove invaluable to all who have any considerable 
quantity of calculations involving price and measure in any combination to do 

" The most perfect work of the kmd yet prep.Tred '—Glai^ow Htrald. 


CEMENTS, PASTES, GLUES, AND GUMS. 

to the Manufactuie and Ai>phcation of Agglulinantb for 
Laboratoiy, or Oftce Use, With you Recipes anti Formulae. 
Standage. Crown 8vo, cloth 

“As a rmpUtmii of nh it are considered tr.ide set rets, tins book will arouse 
curiosity among tbe Lirge minilier of iiulnstiies it touihes "—Daily ( hrouh It. 


A Guide 
Workshop, 
By H. C. 
• 2/0 

an amount of 


CHEMISTRY FOR ARMY AND MATRICULATION 

CANDIDATES. By Geoffrey Martin, B.Sc., Ph.U. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
With numerous Illustrations Utt 2/0 

rnm <»b' APFAKAT I’s _ rkIVAUA 1 lON AMI PKuPERTlKS OF 

Opnivinnvs *"- 'ISANTI 1 A 1 IV E hXFL RIMH.N 1 s-ANALYTTCAV 

bAi/is- Volume irk; Analysis- Chemical 

KHACIII N-MIILTIN(. AND BOILINU POINTS-SYMROI S 
i?*' liU-MUNIS— WniGins AND MEASURES-HINTS ON 

Kr.C.ULAllNC NXOKK IN PRACTICAL CltEMISlRY CLASSES. 



TRADES^ MANUFA(h'UIiE^, INDUSTRIAL ARTS, &c. 5 

CLOCKS, >^ATCHES^. & BELLS forl^UBLId PURPOSES. 

By Kdmi ni) JiiiChETT, Loki) Gkimthoki'e, LL 1 )., K C., K.R.A.S. Eighth 
Edition, with new List ot Gicat Jieils and an Appendix on Weathercocks. 
Crown Hvo, cto^il • • 4/6 r cloth hoards, 5/6 

" 7'lie nuly !!H)iIern tre itNC uii lIo^ k-iii ikui^; yourna/, 

• 

CO\CH-BUlLDING. .A Practical T^-eatis*, Historical and 
• Descriptive. By J. W. Bukoess. Crown hvo, doth . . 2/6 

COKE MODERN COKINO PRACTICE. Inchidmff the 

Analysis of Manuals .niii I'loduct''. •x handbook for those i iig.ig^d or 
iiUeresKdin (ada M.innfactiue with lecoveiy of Jiy-Piodnrts. By T. H. 
Bvhom, I' I C., h.C.S., Mini. .Soc. of C hem. Indnstty, Chief (.lieinist to tlie 
Wijcin t o.d and hon t Mini>anv hot hftteii ye.irs Lectmer at the Wigan 
Teclnu..il College Author oj “ the I’lnsics and thennsftv ot Mining’’, 
and J. J:. Ciikmstoi’iu. r, Mem. Soc . of ( hem. Indiisii y, Snh-mati.igci of 
the SeniLt SoK.iy Coking Pl.int of the Wig.in Coal and lion Company, 
/.(.ctuier on t ok<’ .Maniikic liii i at tin Wigan Ti clinical ( ollcgi , lOS pages, 
with nnmeiom illiisti.itioiis. ]>( ni\ .bvo, cloth 

I /us/ I’ub!i'>hed Set 8/6 


“ I lie .iiitliiii lior ‘unsshsl iii tri nine ilie siil'iei I in i i Icjr.nnl < omp n-l way, gi'ing an 
Cilhil) ( innpn Innsil li n \iiu iil tin tlill''rciil inm t sse,. — Miinif’ /I'uiiuil 

“'llii Pont will I" iisih MM(I, .nid ilu .iiiilior'. Ill IV l'< is' iiieil ili.it tin ii l.ibmir will he 



COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT, FOREIGN. Peing 

Aids to Coinmeicial Correspondence in Five 1 -ariguages — Faigiisb, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. Ky Conkad lii BakKr. %Third Edition, 

Carefully Revised 'Phroughoiit. Ciown 8vo, cloth 4/6 

" Whoever wishes to correspond In all the languages inwtionod >>y Mr Baker cannot do 
better than stutly tins work, the materials of which are excidleiu Mnl ctmvenlently arranged They 
con.sist not of entire speclnn n letters, hut— what are far more useful— short passages, sentences, o r 
phrases expressing the same general Idea In various fonns "—Athtneeum ^ 

CONFECTIONER, MODERN FLOUR. (' on lain mg a large 

Collection of Recipes for Cheap Cukes, Biscuits, &c. With remarks on the 
Ingredients Used in their Mttnufaclurc. By R. Wki.i,s . >1/0 

• 

CONFECTIONERY, ORNAMENTAL. A Guide for Bakers, 

Confectioners and Pastrycooks ; including a variety of Modern Recipes, and 
Remarks on Decorative and Coloured Work. With 129 Original Designs. By 
Robert Wbi.i.s. Crown 8vo, cloth ^ >6/0 

"A valuahle work, practical, and should be in the hands of every baker and ronfectioner. 
The illustrative designs are worth treble the amount cliarged for the work ."— Jt 'ii\ 

COTTON MANUFACTURE. A Manual of Practical Instruc- 
tion of the Processes of Openir/|;, Carding, Combing, Drawing, Doubling 
and Spinning, Methods of Dyeing, &c. For the Use of Operatives, 
Overlookers, and Manufacturers. By J Lisi kr. 8vo, cloth . 7/6 

DANQER0U5 Q00D5. Their Sources and Properties, Modes 

of Storage and Transport. With Notes and Comments on Accidents arising 
therefrom. For the Use of G^ernroent and Railway OITicials, Steamship 
Owners, &c. By H. J. Phillips. Crown 8vo, c^th .... 9/0 

DENTISTRY (MECHANICAig. A Practical Treatise on the 
Construction of the Various Kinds of Artificial Dentures. By C. Hunter. 
*Crown 8vo, cloth . • • 3/0 
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CROSBY L0CKWC0D;&> SO'ir^S CATALO(^UE. 


DISCOUNT GUIDE* Comprising several Series Tables for 

the Use ofMerchmits, Mauutaciurcrit, Ironmongers, and Others, by which may 
be ascertained the Exact Profit arising from any mode of using Discounts, 
either in the Purchase or Salt of Goods, and the l'.leth■^d of cither Altering a 
Rate of Discount, or Advancing a Price, so as to produce, by one operation, a 
sum that will realise any required Profit aflei allowing one or more Discounts : 
to which are added Tables of Profit or Advance from li to 90 per r*nt., 
Tables of Distc .nt from ij to 98J per cent., and Tables of Commission, &q., 
from i to 10 per cent. P.y TlKNRy Harden, Accountant. New Edition,'' 

Corrected. Demy 8vo,*aalf-bound £1 68. 

A book such as this can only In* apiireciated by business iiicii, to w horn the saving of tune 
means suvlng of money The work must prove of great value to merchants, luanufarturers, and 
general traders. "—Arrftr A TratU Journal % 

DRYINO MACHINERY AND PRACTICE. A Handbook on 

tlie Tlieory .ind I’ladur of iMyingand Desu uitinu, uith Cla^silkd Destrip- 
tion of Insl.iII.aions, M.uhineiy, .ind Ajiparaliis, un Iiidin:^ also .1 tdossatj'^ of 
Tetbnical Tunis .nid I'.ibhogr'ipliy. Hy Tuoiviis G Makiow, (binding, 
Drying, and Separating M.ii'liiitery Specialist. Medium 8vo Almiit pages, 
uilli 150 lllnsttalions .... {In the I’tesi., piue about net, 

ELECTRICITY IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS: ITS 

COST AND CONVENIBNCH. A Handbook for Power Ptodiicers and 
Power Users, liy A. P. Haslam, M I E.E. 32.S pagr s, witli numerous 
illustrations. Laigc crown, .Svo, cloth AW 7/6 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY. A FTactical Treatise. By Alex- 

ANDKK Watt. Tenth Edition, f .larged and revised. Including the most 
Recent Processes. Crown 8\o, cloth 3/6 

ELECTRO-PLATING. A Practical Handbook on tlie Deposition 

of Copper, Stiver, .Nt. kel, Gold, Alunttirtttnr, llrass, Plaliiirmi, &c , &c. Py 
J. W. Uu<.)UirARi, C.L. Etfilt Edilioit, Revised. Crown Svo, cloth 6/0 

ELFCTRO-PLATING&ELECTRO-REFINING OH METALS 

P.eiiig a now edrtion ol Ai.i.xandi R Wa rr's “ J'.i vn ro-Deposition.” Re- 
vised and Rewritteit by A. Piiii.iP, P.Sc .Prtntipnl Assistant to the Admiralty 

Chemist. Crown Uvo, cloth Net 1 2/6 

I’AR'l I 1 r.l'.nKir ri.AliNG- rui uminari < dnsidi KAi ions— Primary and 

SHrOMlARV HAIIl RtlS THI-KMiiIMI 1 l)\N\MOS -{ list 1)1 l ll( I RU Al- INSIALLA- 
•IIONSOI- SMAIl (tl Il't I l-OK !• rriRO-Pl At IM.-HlstiiRU Ab Kl \ 11 W OI- lilHClRO 
Dhl’OSl 1 ION— bl I ( 1 l^t) in iSiSI I ION Ol f Ol’PMv-l)|.l‘0Sl IION OP CjOI.D MYSIMPU. 
IMMKRSION— Pi !■(. IRO Ini'OSIlION Ol C.Olli— VARKH s (,n OINI. tlPKRAlION?r-MER. 
t DRY t.II.I)INi. P.1.1 C IRi) nilosllIoN oi Sll \ — IMIIAIIO.S' AN riOUl* .SIl.VHR— 

Pi.hn K(i in.i'oM I ION ol- Nn Ki I . I IN. Iron and Zim'. \ akioiis Mr iai s and Alloy.s 
— R fCoVhRV ol. 1,01 I> ANDSllVl R 1 ROM WASH .SoLl I loNs - Ml ( HANK Al. Ol'KKAllONS 
lONNI-tU 1) W 1 I H Pllt IkO in-fOM I ION— MAll'KIAl S IMD IN Kill 1 Ro OKPOSI HON. 
PAkrn ri.l’f TKOMPTAl l.lIKtrY- Pint IKO MblALl.UKi.S Ol. Col'I'HK-Cosi OK 
P.LECIROIVIK (’OPI-UR Kl MNlNl.— t URRPNl l)I NM I Y A-. A I'AC lOK IN I'ROK 1 1 S— SOMK 
IMPOKIANI Dl I All S IN l-.Lri I ROI VI K t'orVl-R Kl I IM K IKS— Ll.M'I ROI.Y I 1C GOLD 
AND hll VhR llOLLION Kl I' INlNi ,— I'.I.I (. 1 KOI S IK 'IRIAIMINI OI Tl.N— I'.LhC 1 ROI.VTIC 
KM IMNH OK I.K \I) — ! l M I KOI 11 1C I’KoDl'l I ION oK Al.l ’MIMl'M AND I'l.hC 1 KUI.YTIL 
KKI INIM.Ol- Nk RI-L-Pl I ( I RO (;AI,VANISIN(.. 

"Eminently a book for the practical worker in clectro-deposltlon.’’— 

ELECTRO-TYPING. The Keproduction and Multiplication of 
Printing Surfaces and Works of Art by the Electro-Deposition of Metals. By 
J. W.Urquhart, C.E. Crown Bvo, cloth 6/0 

ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. A Practical Treatise for the 

Use of Analytical '^bemists, Engmeer-s, Iron Masters, Iron Founders, 
Students and others. Comprising Methods of Analysis and Valuation of the 
Principal ‘'Materials used in Engineeri^ Work, with numerous Analyses, 
Examples and Suggestions. By H. Phillips. Third Edition, Revised. 
Crown Bvo, 420 pp., with Illustrations, cloth . Net '10/6 



TRADES &MANUF^airUREj, IliDUSTRIjtL ARTS.&c. 7 

EXPLOSIVES, MOQERN, A HANSEOOK.ON. A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Manufacture and Use of Dynamite, Gun-Cotton, 
Nitro-Glycerine and other Explosive Compounds, including Collodion-Cotton. 
With Chapters on Explosives m Practic^ Application. By M. Eisslbr, MftD. 
Second Editiortf Enlarged. Crown 8vo,*cloth 12/6 

•• A veritable mine of iiiformatipn on the subject of explosives employed for uiUitary, mlniny. 
and blastmg pviriuiscs ." — jirmy and Navy Oasefte. 

• • • I 

EXPLOSIVES: NITRO-EXPLOSIVES. The Properties, 

Manufacture, and Analysis of Nitrated Substances, including the Fulminates, 
Smokeless Powders, and Celluloid. By P. G. Sankord, F. I.C., C.S., 

Public Analyst to the Koiougb of i’cnzfiiLC. Second Edition, enlarged With 
Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, cloth . . .• . . . Net 1 0/6 

NIIKiM.LYCI UINl -MlKO-CEl U'l <1S1 , 11 r, - I »YN AMH T — N 1 I RO-UP NZOl., Rl» 
minnH, Ui'i 1 ni*. riLKic acip, in .— thi m i minaii s-smdkili ss rowm.KS in 

IWINRKAI.* ANAI YSIS 01 1- M’l 0-,IV} S- FlKlN(. I’UIM, IIIAI llSl.i, Ut 1 1' KM INATION 

OH UUl.AUVli SIKI'NI.IH, MC. 

“One ol the very few text-books In -which can Ins found pist what Is wanted. Mr. Sanford 
goes steadily through the whole list of explosives commonly used, ho names any jjlven explosive, 
and tells of what it Is composed and how It is manufactured. The book Is excellent.”— 


FACTORY ACCOUNTS: THEIR PRINCIPLES AND 

FRACTICBt A Handbook for Accountant*- and Manufacturers, with 
Apiieruliccs on the Noincnclatnrt* ol Machinp Details, the Income 'l ax Acts, 
the. Rating ot bactoiies, Eire and Boiler Insurance, the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts, etc., including a QJossary of Ttrins and a large number of 
Specimen Rulings By E^mile Gakcke and J. M. Fllls Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8v#, cloth 7/6 

"A very Interesting ili'scrlptlon of the requirements of Factory Accounts . . . The principle 
of asslniUdtlng the Factory Accounts to the general commercial books Is one which we thoroughly 
agree ■with."— Acenuntants' ycutytal, • * • 


FLOUR MANUFACTURE. A Treatise on Milling Science and 

Practice. By Fkikdrich Kick, IniMrial Regierungsrath, Professor of 
Mechanical Technology in the Imperial German Polytechnic Institute, X'ague. 
Translated from the Second Enlarged and Revised Edition. By H. H. P. 
PowLES, A.M.lnst.C.E. 400 pp., with a8 Folding Plates, and 167 Woodcuts. 

Royal 8vo, cloth £1 6b. 

"This Invaluable work Is thestandard authority on the science of mllUng.'— TAc Miller, 


FRKNCH POLISHING AND ENAMELLING. Including 

numerous Recipes for making Polishes, Varnishes, Glaze, Lacquers, 
Revivers, &c. By R. Bitmead. Crown 8vo, cloth . . . . 1/6 

• 

GAS ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK. Comprising Tables, 

Notes and Memoranda relating to the Manufactcie, Distribution and Use 
of tkial Gas and the Construction of Gas Works. By H, O'Connok, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. Third Edition.* Revised. Crown 8vo, leather. 

Net 10/6 

GF.NliKAL CtiNSTRUCTING MF.MORANHA-GF.NPR AL MAT HI- M A'l ICAI. TabLFS- 
— UnloadinIt Matukials am> .sinKAf.t— K i lour lloi SI -'’oNUKNsi'Ks— B oilers, 

F-N(;INES, I'tlMKS, AM» I-'MIAUSIHUS — SCKOnm-KS AM) W AsHI- KS — PURIFlhRb— 

Gasholhhk Tanks -Gasholim ks— Workshop Noths-manff acturing— Siorinc. 
MATERIALS -Rh I OK I HoOSIi (WORKINO) — CoNllENSINf. (iAS-KXHAUSTFRS, P;iC- 
Washing and scRtiBiiiNG—ruKii-iGATioN— G asholders (Cake 01)— Disiributing • 
Gas— TK.STINC— - liNRlCIUNI. PROCESS!*.— PKoDUCr WORKS— SUPPLEMENT ARY. 

*• The book contains a vast amount of Information.’’— 

% • * 

GAS ENGINEERING. • Se% Troducer Gas 1 ’ractice and 

• Industrial Gas Engineering. 



S CROSBY^ LOCKWOpD CATALOGUE, 


<iA5 FITTINQ 4 A -Practical Handbopk. By J\?hn Black. 
Revised Editibn. With ijo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth . 2/6 

OAS LIGHTING. See Acetylene. 


See Petrol 


€AS LIGHTING FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 

Air Cas. 

GAS MANUFACTURE, CHEMISTRY OF. A Practici!P‘ 

Manual for the use of Cas EnRiiieers, (las Managers and Students. By 
Harolij M, RovLt, Chief Clieiiucal Assistant at the Recklon Gas Works. 
JVmy 8vo, cloth, pages, witli numerous Illustrations and Coloured Plate. 

• JVeM2/6 

PRRT’.VRAI tiiN ( 11 - Si ANDAKII *<M n ION , -Asm VMS 01 foAIS—Dl'srRiniONOK 
Various TYi'i s UR 1 1 knai es— |•k()I1^l is 01 Cakhomsm ion a 1 vakious n-MiM RA- 
lURI S— AnAI \S 1S OR (KUl'l CiAS— AN \l \ sis ol I.IMR— AN M \ Sis OR AMMONIACAL 
laouuk— ANAM I n M VAIUAIIuNuI U,\I|)1 u| Ikon— I Si IMA I ION 01 NAI'J' I UAI.IN- 
ANALYSIS cn Mkl HKK ks ANI> I 1 111 -< | A^ — A K I OI J‘l lO I 0\l 1 1 U V— C A K HURR H R 1) 
AVAIRU C.AS-AriM M>l\ ( OM MMM. SlAH lUKI AM> OlIKIAI K I 1 . 1 1 1 A I IONS 1 OK 
'lliSllNi; t.AS, VALl Alll I IXILkl’Is RKoM \AKIOlS IMI'ORIANI I’AI’RKS ON CAS 
tAtllMISl K\. t’shi UL J Al I I'S. Ml Muk VM'A. I U 

GAS WORKS. Their Construction and Arrangement, and the 

Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas. Hy S Huoiibs, C.E. Ninth 
Edition. Revised by H. O’Connor, A M. Inst. C.E. Crown 8vo , 6/0 

GOLD WORKING. JEWELLER’S ASSISTANT for Masters 

and Wot k men, Compiled from the Experience of Thirty Years’ Workshop 
Practice. By G. E. Gee Crown ^vo 7/6 

GOLDSMITH’^ HANDBOOK. Alloying, Melting, Reducing, 

Colonniig,' Conecling/ and Kelimng. Manipulation, Recovery of Waste, 
Chemical and Physical Properties; Solders, Enamels, and other useful 
Rules and Recipes, By G. E. Gre, Sixth Edition. Ciown 8vo, 

cloth ... . . 3/0 

GOLDSMITH’S AND SILVERSMITH’S COMPLETE 

HANDBOOK. By G. E. Gi;t. Crown 8vo, half bound . . 7/0 

HALL - MARKING OF JEWELLERY. Comprising an 

account of all the ihflerent Assay Towns of the United Kingdom, with 
the Stamps at present employed ; also the Laws relating to the Standards 
and Hall-marks al the various Assay Oflices. By G. E. Gee. Crownjvo 

3/0 

HANDYBOOKS FOR HANDICRAFTS. By Paul N. Has- 

I.UCK. See pagi iG. 

HOROLOGY, MODERN, IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Translated from the French of Claudius Saunikr, ex-Dircctor of the School 
of Horology at Macon, by Jui.ien Tripplin, F.R.A.S., Besan9on Watch 
Manufacturer, and h.nwAKi) Kigg, M^A., Assayer in the Royal Mint. With 
Seventy-eight Weodruts and Twenty-two Coloured Copper Plates. Second 
Edition. Super-royal 8vo, £2 2«. cloth ; half-calf . . £2 10«. 

" There l&tiu botoluglcal work In the English language at ah to l>e compared to this produc- 
tion of M. Saunter's for clearness and completeness It is alike good as a guide for tlie student and 
.IS a reference for the experienced horologist and sklUed workman."— Journal. 

‘ ILLUMINATING AND MISSAL PAINTING ON PAPER 

AND VELLUM. A piactical Treatise on Manuscript Work, Testimonials, 
and Herald Painting, with Chapters Sn Lettering and WrilSiig, and onMedieeval 
Burnished Qold. With two Coloured Platej By Philip Whi thard (First-class 
Dipldma Tor Illumination and HeFald Painting, Printing Trades Exhibition, 
1906). 156 pages. Croww 8vo, cloth Netl^lO 
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INTERESf CALCUJLATOR. Contaftiing Tables at i, i^, 2, 

®ii 3>.3iti sii 4i 4i« 4i, anti 5 pci tent. Hj' A. M. Cami-hki 1 , Anllioi of “ The 
Concise Calendar." ( rown wvo, cloth Net a/6 


IRON AND METAL TRADE5’ COMPANION. For 

Expeditiously asciTtaiinng the Value ot any Goods bouf’ht or sold by 
Weight, from is. pot to 1 1 ’j. per cwt., aud fronitine farthing per pound 
to 0110 shilling pit pound. B> Thomas ftuwNiK. Strongly bound in 
leathei, 390 lip . . * . . . 9/0 

“ A jivi'-t useful .ct <>l tiM'''. Nnihm,^ likt ’lieiii l.elore exiaed -h''.. >'> 1 ^ 

» , 

IRON-PLATE WEIGHT TABLES. For Iron Shipbuilders, 

Engineeis and lion MtichaiU.s. Containing the Calculated Weights of 
ipKgaids of 150,000 dilk 11 nt si/t s of lion Plates, from 1 It. by 0 ms. by 
I m, to 10 ft. by 5 ft. b) i in. WorUeil out uii tin* basis of 40 lbs. 10 the 
sqiiaie foot of non of i m m ilnckiuss liv 11 Hukiinson and W. H. 
hiMi’soN .po, hall bound . . . . . . £1 5s. 


LABOUR CONTRACTS. A I’opiilar Handbook on the Law of 

Contratib or Works and bcrvices. By David GiiiitONs. Fourth Edition, with 
Appendix of Statutes by T. F. Uttlev, Solicitor. F'cap. Bvo, cloth . 3/6 


LAUNDRY MANAGEMENT. A Handbook for iibe m Private 

and Public Laundries Cr. S\o, cifith ....... 2/0 

LAW FOR MANUFACTURERS, feMPLo^ERS AND 

OTHERS, ETC. See “ K\ i kv Man s Ow n I.aw^kk." A llaiidy-bookot 
the I’l mciples of Law and Eipiiiy. By a BauRis ri.K. rt>tl\-sc%eiilh(r9io) 
Edilioii, including the Legislation ol 190*). Hjo pp. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth . . [Just I'xihl%shc(f. .SJ 0/8 

SUMMARY (»1 (.ON 'll MS 1 'NUIORU A.ND THNANT — VENOOKS AND PUR- 
CHASHKs— CONIRACIS AM» Al.Kl'l'MUN IS Cl INV 1 'k AM I'S A.NIJ MOR rUA(.RS— JOINT- 
SrOCIt COMPAMRS -PAKINRRSIIII’- SlllITIM'. l.AW -DliAI I.M.S Wllll MoM' V— SUKK'l 1- 
SHU’— CHEQUES, BILLS AM» NOIRS BILI.S OP SAl R llANKRUPrCY— MASI HkS, Sltk- 
VANis AND Workmen— iNSURANi I ufr. Acmdeni. i u. -Copyrh.ih, pai-rnts, 
Trade Mai. i.s- HUshan'd and Wife, oivorle— infa.ncy. Custody of Children 

—TRUSTEES AND liXECUl ORS- I AXHv \M> 1)1 Al^ I>U 1 IK'«~l 1.1- Kl .N M I N, DoflORS, 
AND LAWVl.Rs -PAKI.IAMH.M AKV bLKCTIONs- Lof A I (iOXIKNMiM l.IKKL AND 
SLANUBR — M ISAM I S CRIMINAL LaW-OAMI I.AWs, C.AMlNl,, INNKEEPERS— FORMS 
OK Wiu_s, Ai.rehmh.ms, Nor ices, i n 

•* A useful .mil f mu ise epitouic ul tin- l.in '— / a7c lAi 

” A complete di);cbt of the most useful facts which constitute F iifflUh \aw.''—Ghl>f 
" A dictionary of Icifal facts well put together. The liouk Is a rery useful one.”— S/frtei'o/', 


LEATHER MANUFACTURE. A Practical Handbook of Tan- 
ning, Currying, and Chiome Leat^^er Dressing. By A. Wait. Fifili Edition, 
Revised aud knlaiged. Bvo, cloth A'ct 1 2/6 

CHUMK Al- TlU.ORY 111 nil rVNMNi, PR0< ESS—I'III' bkis— lIIDl AND SKINS— 
TANNIN t)R I'ANMI At ID— 1. Mill At ID-OaLI It M-KMEN I A IION - I'A NNlNi . M A'l 1 K lALS 
— ES'llMA'IlON OR 1 ,\NN1N_1’KI 1 IMINAKV ( IPI-KA IIONS— 1 JE I’l I M H N OR L’NllAIRlNl. 
SKINS AND HIDES— 1)1 LIMIM. OR IIA I INt. -- 1 ' \NN1N(, IIUIIS lOR SOLI-, l.IiAlHHR — 
TANNINti PKOt 1S.S1'S— FANMNt, IlY I’KLSSt IR L— ( )l It K 1 ANMNt.— llAKN !>-, UlA 1 HER 
TANNINt.— AMl'Klf AN' lANNlM. — Ill \lLof K 'rANNl.N't,— lANNINt, liV 1 l.l.t IKILIIY — 
CHEMK AL TANNIM. — Mist, I l 1 \Nl-Ol*i PROI 1 ssES — ( osl oi AMERICAN lANNING— 
MANUFAC'IUUE OF Llt.IIJ 1 I. M lll.KS- DV'lNo 1 .1 A 1 lll.K— M A.M I- AC J I RI Ol- WHITH 
LEA'IHER— CHKuMF L.I MUIR MANl'I-At ILKI - llOV t ^1 MANUI At It RI'— CHAMOIS 
OR OH. I.EAIHER MIm I-ALlt RI-- C I RUyTnc.— M \LI1INI KY I MI’lOMli IN’ CHAIHI K 
MANUFALIV'KK— MMlIOSSiNCr l.IiA 1 llljR— FELLMONLEKINC.— PARLIlMltNl , VM l.UM, AND 
SHAGREEN— GLT DKI-ssINC— GLV’I- ljmLlNG-»U 1 ILISA 1 ION UF 'I'ANM.R's'tVAS IE. 

* •' A louiid, compreheusive treatise on tanning and its aciftssorles."—C Arm traf KtviAu, 



10 CROSBY^ L0CKW0l)D ^ SOA'S CATALOGUE. 

t 

LEATHER JVHANUI^A*CTURE. PRACTICAL PANNINQ : 

A Hdiidbook t)f Modern Processes, K(.ceii>ts atul SugRt* lions for the 
Trealineiit of Ilide*^ Skins, and Pelts of every descuption, includinfi 
Nniiims Patents relating to Tiimiing, with spuci^ii atlons. By Louts A 
I'UKMMING, Aiiieric.in Tanner. Seroiid Edition, in fjre.il pait le-vvrilleii, 
thoiougliH tevised, .and niucli enlarged lllustraUd by six full-page Plates 
Medium b\o, t loth, 6 JO pag< s . . . *[,/«'>/ f’ubll<ihed. A'r/ 28/0 

MAGNETOS FOR A0TOMOBILIST6. HOW MADE aSq ^ 

HOW USED. A Ilan^lbook ot Ptartical liistnirLiun in the Maniifactu-ro 
and Adaptation of the Magneto to the needs oi the Motoiist. By S. K. 
IkiTioM', late ol till- C'olhgio del t'annine. Tin in, Aulhor of “The 
iTjuaino, ’ “Ignition Deviees,” ivc Seeond Edition, enlaiged With 
llhisluilions. t. rowii 8v>, I l^th . .... A'e/ 2/0 

MARBLE AND MARBLE WORKING. A Handbook for 

Areliiteits, Sciilpiois, Maible Qinaiiy Owners and Woikers, and all engaged 
in the limlding and DeLuiative Indiisiries Containing iiiinierous llI*stralions 
and thiiteen Coloiin <1 Pl.iies By W. (i Rk-Nwieic, Aiiihot oi “The hlarble 
Indnstiy, ' “The Woiking of M.aihio Im IK loi alive Purposes,’ etc 
e^opagis Medium Svo, cloth 16/0 

1 Ml ( Hl-Ml- I K\ OI M \ K 1 I I — I 1 - (.1 ol I’l.K AI 1 uKM A I loN A SHoKI ( I ASSir-K'A 
iiosoi M Aum I --AN iioi'in OI- TIM M\uiai Inih'siIvA Am ii n' i omakkiI'S and 
M l'llloim ol UoKklM. Mooi K\ l.lf AKS II s ANO Ol AWUMM. Ml 1 HODS— M Af H INI- RV 
MSMi IN Ol VkiaiM.— iM Koei'lN \\1) A\n Kll AN SAMI MS ( OM I’AkK l>— M AK 111 I' AS 
Bl ILIUM. "MMI Kl\l I'sl - 111 MAIOlil ..mil. IIIAN l.iR Hi 1 1 I UM . lU'KI'OSI'S— 
S017KLISI>|. 1‘K.UM . II.IN 1 I AI I \N', 1 1. 1 NS 11, HIM, IAN ANOt.KMK ^r A K 1.1 T' S, HI C 

—Mas III 1 s (ii I III t Ni 1 1 n Kins . i.oM ANii Uk 1 1 ISO i oi onii s -t . in i invn i ai. M arhlu 
■WOUKIM. MAIOvIl WoUKIM, Mai MINI IM lYAkiai W. .K I.IN. . IN 1 111 1 1 M 11 O .S I AT KS 
— AMl'KIi AN MA( mini K\ IU si Kllil 1> AN] ) (. OM I' \ K I D-MAUM 1 WoKKlNo A Blini.SlI 
INIU’S 1 I V— M AK HI I SI I.SI I 1 I 1 1 S AND tMU ai 10N-- I'K A. I 1C AI I’OINISlClli llUl(t)N 
SIimKAIION Ol Al.i Hill . Is- IIINISON I Me SM I.' IIoNoI MAIOII I 1 ISl OI MAKKI I’S 
INOltlUNAKA I Isi . U I 1 II In SI Kll’l 1\ I N. 1 1 I s AN I • I Ns 1 AM 1 s ol> 1 II MU A I’I'I IL A I ION. 

MENSURAVION AMD GAUGING. A POCKET-BOOK 

containing Tables. Rules, and Memoranda for Revenue OfTicers, Brewers, 
Spirit Merchants, &c. «By J. B. Manx. Second Edition. i8mo, leather. 

'• Should be In the bands of every practu at brewer "--Brewrs' Jtwmat, ^/O 


MEIRIC tables, a series of. Jn which the British 

Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those of the Metric 
Sjstetu at present in Use on the Continent. By C. H. Dowling, C.E 

Kvo. cloth 1 0/6 

" Mr l).»wlim>'s tables are v eil put together ns a ready-reckoner for the coiuersion of one 
system into the utlier,’" .ItHfuiFutn ( 

metrology, modern, a Manual of the Metrical ynits 

and Systems of the present Century. With an Appendix containing a pro- 
posed English Sy.stem. By Eowis d’A Jackson, A.M.lnst.C.E., Author 
of “ Aid to Sursyy Practice," etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth . . .1 2/6 

" We recommend the work to all Interested In the practical reform of our weight* and 

measiireb "—\atutc 


MOTOR CAR, THE. A Practical Manual for the use of Students 

and Moroi t ar Owners, with notes on the Internal C'oinhuslion Engine and its 
fuel. By KnitERT W. A Brewkk,* A. M. Inst.C.lC., M.I.M E., M.I.A.Ph 
?50 pages. With numerous illuslrations. Demy 8vo, cloth . Net SIO 


MOTOR CAR catechism. Containinj^ about 320 Questions 

and Answers Explaining the Construction and Working of a Modern Motor 
Car. For the Use of Owners, Drivers, and Students. By .J^hn Hknry 
Knight. .Seeond Edition, revised and enlarged, with an additional chapter 
on Motoi Cjales. Ciowii 8vo, with llluArations .... Net 1/6 
Tun I'M KOI. I'NGiNi..— Transmission ani> ini' ruAssis— T yrks— Duties of A 
Car Dkmvi k— Motor fvi Luf— Laws anu*ki gui a i ions. ^ 


MOTOR CARS FOR COMMON R0AD5. By A. J. Wallis- 

Taylbr, A.M.lnst.C.E. 212 pV, with 7 O Illiistrationb. Crown 8yo. 

• *4/6 



TRADER & MANUF^tTURI ^, mPUSTRl’AL ARTS, & c. ii 

• 

MOTOR \RHICLB6 FOR BUSlIt^SS RURPOSES. A 

Pi.K'tic.iI H.iiiclhook for those interested in the Transpoit of Fkissengers 
and (joods. liy A. J. Wau is-'rAVj.m, A.M.Inst.C.E. With 134 Illugra- 
tions. Denij^vof (Jotli . . » . ... NctQIQ 

UI-.IMAMI H) I K \i_ I If (i\ t uMMON Kf > \1 is - I't i\\ I K U I <jl I K I H I Oli Mi > 1 1 )H 
\’nuci,i s _ I n Ml PvssiM.ik Vi nn 1 1 s _ 111 A\ \ Tassi Nf.i k \ i iii< i.i s — f.imn 
(riKiiis VA^s— III A\ \ I-KI n.ii I T 1 |M( M s SI I I I'koei i i ■ u \ i iin i i s i < m M umi ipai. 
ri*ll (>-,1 S— .M|S-_1 lLAM Ul S l\ns nl .MmnK \ I lilL I-I-LUSI ol KlNMM, AND 

|!ainiina\() * 4 

OILS AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES. AN ANALYSIS. 

By A. C. Wkh.hi, M.A Oxon , B Sc.Lond , formerly Assistant Lecturer in 
Chemistry at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, and Lecturer m Chciiiistfy at the 
Hull Technical School Demy 8vo, C^oth ^ Nit 9/0 

Till (>! ( ( K1 1 M 1 iWD ( ii\ll‘ii 1 1 IiiN ol OH S. 1 Al 1 AN'D WAX! rm I’llVSIfAl 
PKOJ'I K 1 II s m OH 1 A I AND \\ \\l \MI 1 HI I K I )| 1 1 1. M I \ \ I l< iS - ll 1 1 (iUMI'Al- 
I’Kori i; '^(1 s HI' oin , l\i., ash \\ \\i . i enM mi Anm\ii(\i .s i amd’i un i - 
Ol'iiMKiN AM) Ol 1 1 iniiNA I ii)\ ■ ii Ni)\I\in CoNsi 1 1 ri M 1 ~ Ml ; hodt i.if 
1 -.1 IMAIIM. nil I fi\->l 1 1 1 I M - 111 OH S AM) 1 \ Is Ol s< KH 1 ION \M ) I’Ki 'I IKI H s I )!■ 
nil MDKl IMI'IIUIWI OH I VI-.. ^M)\\A\I , VV I II I llll .MlIHuDs I nU I III lH 
iNVl SI U. \1 K IN— J.A \M1\A IIIIN 1)1 I I I I Al N V 1 1 M M I K'. 1 Al ri.oHLl I-. 

ORGAN BUILDING (PRACTICAL). By W. E. Dickson, 
M.A., riccentv:)r of Ely Cathcdial. Second Edition, Crown bvo . 2/6 

PAINTS, MIXED. THEIR CHEMISTRY AND TECH- 
NOLOGY. Hy Mammh IAN To< ii. With fx) Phuloinictogiapluc Plates 
and othei Illustrations . .• Net "iZIQ 

'1 III I‘li.,\H M . M I MIW. Bl l 1 . A sD^J.Kl 1 < I'll. Ml MS— I HI IM K I 1 il I 1 Us ANI> 
r.MIiNHI US— I’MN I \ I HIM I ' — Sl'l ( I VI I' VIM s-AS VI V I If Al - API I M)l\. 

PAINTING FOR THE IMITATION, OF . W^ODS AND 

MARBLES. As 'l.uiglii and Planned l)j A. K. Van di.r Pum. and 
P. Van i) 1 -k Huk(., I iirei tins ol the Uotn ukmi Painling In MUitinn. Royal 
tolio, cloth, tSi by 12A in Illuslialcd with 24Tiill-si?e Coloim'il Pl.itcs , also 
12 Plain Pl.ites, t Dinpiising 154 Kiguics. I'lflh Edition . . Aet25^0 

PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND 'SiGN 

WRITING. With .1 (kmrse of Eleiiient.irv Driiwiiig and a Collection of 
Useful kicdpts. Hi lu A IiAViDsoN. Niiiih I'.diiioii. Coloiiutl Plates. 

Clown 8\'0, dull), S/0; boards, 0/0 

PAPER-MAKING. A Practical IVftiniial for Paper Makers and 

• Owners and Managers oi Papei-Mills With Tables, Calculations, etc. By 
G. Ci.AiTKRTON, Paper-Maker. With Illustrations of Fibres from Micro- 
Photographs. Second edition, revised and enlaige,d. Crown 8vo, cloth 

• Net BIO 

( HI Mil VI AM) I’lnsif M, Chau v nuninsoi \ Auiot s ] hiki s— cn iim, and 
non INI. Ul Km.S — Jin ISOIIIM. AM) Hi 1 VV HIM. — 1 1 Ml KlM. — WASlllNl., 

Bui' A MM AM) III 1 A( HIM, — I'l I ( 1 KOI V in 111 I A< IH.M. -- AM l< HI UK — t 1 I M ' I Dsl 
1-ROM W OOH— Ml i II AML AI Wood I’l I !■- IsnVK lO AM) SI K AVV— Hi \ l INf.—LoADINl.— 
Si AKV,HIN(. — ( OLOl'klM, MAMIK — klSIN. Sl/I , AM) Sl/IM,— iHl loHKDKlNIKR 
MAVIIINI and ns MANAi.I mi ni— AMVAi SI7IM — DKV IM.-t.I A/ 1 M. and Hi'KMsIIlNl. 
— rrillM,, riNISlHM, — Mil Kosf opil AI 1- \ VMIN A I lo.\ OP I'API P - - T 1 •, 1 s M )U IN- 
(.KhiuPNison Tapi-K— R rcovi kv lu Soda— li'sj im, oi ciu-Mic.ai s-Ti.s i im, Wa i ku 

POK iMPt Un IPS 

" The author enters for the requlrenients of rcs]>onsll>lo mill hands, approntires, etc., whilst 
his manual will l>e found of neat service to students of technology, as well as to veteran pap< r- 
makers and mill-owners. The illustrations form an excellent feature ' —Tht H’orld' s Paper / rade.^ 

PAPER-MAKING. A Practical Handbook of the Manufacture 

of Papei from Rugs, Kspaito, Straw, and othe;|Fibrous Materials. Including 
the Manufartiire of Pulp from Wood Fibre, with a Description of the 
Machinery and Appliance.s lAed. To which are added DeAils of Processes for 
Recovering Soda from Waste Liquors. By A. Watt. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO • • . 7/0 
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PAPER MAKWNG, (ftlAPTERS ON. »A Series Volumes 

licdlinj* 111 a pi.ictic.ll luanimr with all the Ic.tflinjf questions in connectjon 
with the CliLinistiy ot Pajier-Makint; and the Maiiiif.iCluie of Paper. By 
Ci.A\i<tN IhiADii', Lectiiii-i 4111 Paper-Making ^lekire the Society of 
Arts, x8y8 .nul lyu, and at the Batu-rsea Polytechnic Institute. 1902, 
1 tc , etc. liach volniiK. is published heijaia^.ely, at the jn'icc of 5/0 
per vo). ^ 

Vulnnie > composes a Senes ol LeAuies delivfied on behalf oS 
ilic Battel sea I’oly 'ichitio Institute in lyiu. Ci own Svo. isi jip. 

• JVei 5/0 

Volume II conijnisis Aiiswets to Oitcstioiis on Paper-Making 
Set h) the lixaiiimei', to ^he City and Guilds of London Institute, 
lyui-iyop Orowii 8\oj*i';.? pp . . . . /Vei 5/0 

N'ohinu III. eoinpii.ses a shoit piat tic.il Tnatise 111 winch Itoiling, 
Blea'lnng, Loading, Coloining, and sniiilai <juestions an. discussed, 
t.rownbio, 142 pp. . . . , *\'ct 510 

( MM I , I _•* lie \ \\l) “ S I M 1 r.l \ I I I ll \K I III hi ' \M> SI’I I II ol' 

111 M 1 U Kill 1 s - 'I 111 I M)IM Ml J’l I ssl W 111 1 1 !• \l’l K . 1 111 I 1 I I I I Ml I MU I KIAi. 

: Ilf r.lU ASl UmII _ 1 111 I I M < I Ml “ I M M.INM ' MN I HI I K iNsC \l’ I \l ^ Ml' I'Al'l R 

— “ 1 I KkA Al I \ \s \ 1 M \|il\i, I MK !■ \l‘l K - I 111 U a Ml All M IN I I II SI/ 1 N(.- ini' 

J.N’H M \( I Ml 1 1 MI’I 1 ; \ H Kl Ms 111 1 A( HIM. - I III I'SI Ml Kll.|M\i. IM.INIS- 
A(.l 1 \ I IMN us \\ Al MM \ M IM 111 I \( HINm Mil III \ I 1\<. Ml ‘-SI 1 1 I " 1 MR 1 Hh 
I'M'i n M \i HIM I iir t M\H' \R \ 1 1 \ I Ki .i 1 1 ■> mi oi \m.i ei 1 wo uri n IH'M i 1 

l'\ AI'MK \ I IMN— IImU Im I’RI \ I \ I I I 1 < I I H ll \ I ImN mi I'ieiRMN IHI MUHIM — 
TK ANsI'AKI M Y Ml I'Al I US- III! ■•LHI"m| .MVHIM A\ H< I .> -1. 1 )m L NINNIKS, 


Voliiiiie IV ronl.inis discussions upon Water Supplies and the 
MaiiageiiKiit of the P.ipi r Maclniii and its nillui iice upon the (Jiialities 

ol Pajiors Clown 8vo, 1(14 p^ij JVri 5/0 

M 1 1 \ 1 s - I HI lui riM Ml r \i'i - sei 1 1 \ i Ml \i 1 1 II 'Ml ■' Al 1 " I’Ai'i RS 

-'I 111 - •' \l.l IM. ' iM> MmU- \i I Ml I'M'l'Ks - I HI Islol IIMI 1 \ 1 !mi I I \i — ( M\ 1 KOI - 
IIM. nil .M MHv I T' 1 llT 1 1 \ flu --“M\(HIM ’\M>*'|I\Mi ii'I It \l .s— J Um I H M\ 
I’AI'l U Mu HI' I —SI I I Sl-M 1 •' 1 \ P \ l I U— ( MS .1 MI'I ION <H U M Mt IN I HI .vlANU Al 
1 I Rl Ml I’AI J U- I HI M V\ \i I Ml M Ml SI I I IMS I M\l ' - I HI SIIKINU AMt- Ml. P WI-R 
iiNIIII MU HIM PAI'I R 1 II \ l•l'OI s NM| SHIHM. MU I- \1'\MI iHl Pl MMI I 1 IMS Op 
Nil\.h| KI It H \ l.l I PM 1 U'— 1 HI t M\M ( I It >N M I Ul I \ “S| R| M ll” AM) “ I M' \\sIl>N" 
Ml J’M'I U' — ‘ S I KI U 11 ” A \ M liKI \UIM. S I P MN P \l’l R I I -.IIM. MAI MINIS. 

Voliinic V. Lonceuiing 'J’iip Tiip,okv and PuAt iiou oi Pi-AllNG. 
CtowM bvo. With jihuloinii logr.iplis and olhei Ilhisiraiions. 

AVf 6/0 

iMNIlNls I \ui \ in MINI. \n-i I \\i I - I iir ilMi i.wm R l iii. l.i tiNoMV 

Ml in M ]Nl nil 1 It l I I 11 ' MI \l RIMNl. \ 1 1)1 I INI I 1 K I SI I IS in HA\ UM’K (iK 

1)11 I I Rl M j ll-.l 1 s . “ Kl I ININ' ij'imiu IMN'IMPIIIIN \ I iiMI'A RIsm.N ol- IW® 
HU'llUINI KINDS Ml in MIR.. PmU I U I mNsI ' M I I ) I \ llll “ HR 1 AU 1 Ni “ Hp A I'lM,,” 
■AND “Kl I IMN’I. M|. DHPII'IM M M 1 U I Al s -1 )l A I I M . \M 1 11 IHI “ t 1 K*' 1; I A UoN ” 
A.N'l) “AI.I lAliMN IN A llMl I \M)| K-t mMPARIsMNj Ml lARi.l AM) MI.DHIM SI.i!:EI) 
HmI.I AMlIRs W 111 N I 1 M INI. •• 11 M'D' \M ) “ Sm| I ’ M mi U 1 R I A I S 1 M 1)1 I P KMlNp: 
IHI KllAIlM Mll’II-iil Sl.iNI ANDMiiM P.IAIIU-lliRs I R I M s Wl 1 1 1 P. R I- AKP R.S, 
Kjil.l) in. Ml US, AND KXM.SI \\'|. Kl PIM i:s_A SASll SI Ml in A IIM. I MMIII.M I) WITH 
A hA S 1 I M I Ml. ( MN u\n)| in I \l HIM. In M l RS and Kl l IM us— P mw l K l MNSDMP.O 
IN I.KINOlNl UIIMD-PI’I P H I 111 KiDIiIImN IN Ll-Ni.lll MP lll.Uts M DlpJ-hRliNl 
S 1 Al.l S MP in A I INI.— Ml I IIMI) 1 I )R HI II KMININl. llll “ W 1 I Nl SS " MP llP M PN .Si Ul p' 
—•Till I'MSIIIMN Ml JJI All KS l.N DUD AND MMDI K.N J'APl K-.MlI I S— APPI NDIV 

PARA RUBBER. ITS CULTIVATION & PREPARATION. 

By W. H, Johnson, F.L S , fx-nirector of Agni-ultuie, Gold Coast 
Colony, West Afiica, nircCloi of Agriculture, Morainbique Company, East 
Afnca, Commib.sioried by Governninu in 1902 to visit Ceylon to Study the 
Metliods eiuplojed there in the Cultivation and Pre])arntiou ol Paia Rubber 
and other Agiicultural .Staples for Market, with a view to Intiodnce them into 
Wesi Afiica. Second E.iition, rewiUten and greatly enlarged, Avith numerous 
ilhisliations. Demy 8 vu, cloth . . t iVt’l T /0 

Till AVi HM I) b I’Kont-l 1 1 I)N \ND l MNst’MPl IiiN Ml KriMH R — 1 HH PARA RUHBHR 

Trek ai Mmmk and ahkoa®— pkmpai.aiimn— pi am tni, and rui.TivAiiNi .— smils 

AND .M \NI Kl --Pl.Sls_g\lH\— 1 OUUK 1 IM. IHP. LAIUN — Kl IIIW.K ,M ANIJH AC I I’KH— 
THP. AiNlIbl IMKlseilON OP KIHIIIHR— DRYIM, Al^) PAlUlM. Kl HUI k 1 Mk I-'XPoKI — 
Mild oi 1‘ak* KiniBhR i ko.m tiiiiVA^Ro Trei s— p.siaiilishmpini' and main- 
lENANLP. MP A Para Kuhher Pi.aniaiion-Co,mmhk«,ial Vai.iiu op the Oilmn 
HEVHA .SLiiDb. • • 
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PASTRYCl)OK AND CONFECTIONfeR’5 iQUlDE. For 

Hotels, Restaurants, and the Trade in general, adapted also lor Tamily 
Use. By R. Wklls, Author of “ The Breaid and Biscuit Baker " . . 1^0 


PETROL AIR (jAS. A IVactical Handbook on the Installation 

and Working c)l Aii (l.is’l.iiilitmg Systems fm Cuuntiy IJoiiscs By Hevrv 
O’C oNNOK, I'.K.S. E., yVM Inst C.K., &r , aiillioi of 'I'lic (l.is iMigineer's 
Pot kct Book." 8o p.ij^es willi illiistr.ilioDs. tii own 8^0, t loth 
DHSCKIIM ION Oi 1“KI \ KIPS l‘I ANIS AND S^S, I .1^ I OK (OUNIKS I lol SH I.K.II I - 
IM., Dl'lIMlIlUiS WUH, DMI'l 11I>NS AND 1’KIM ^ Hl.|ol;\ (.| I’l' I KOI I.AS, 
( OMTAKA 1 U E I nsi S— I'U 1 I 01 , I I s N \ 1 I'Kl , I lAM I- IP , AM i S 1 oK IN'(., No I 1‘ - ON i III 
I.AW 1 U(.AKD1\C. SAMI — 1’.( KM KS. 1)1 KlI' I lo\ oi -VMI. I’lI'lM., MaIMI's — 
• rHM'KAI I'KlNiilMS ol T \H I . ol I’l AN 1.- Mo I | \ n Vo\\ I !■ M I I ris s WlK.III- 
ri VMS- UoOTs m o\\1 K . Ilol AlK l-N’ IM ‘ — I’rnioN WAIIKVVliril.s— 
I»liS( IIMM lONSOl VVI'IOI |>1 A ' I ItA I i; \i 1 HvOM \\ \( M OI (III S \K 1 -K I ll'IM Ol* 
I’l iroj.t 1 M AMtOllll K St I .1 \M I ^ Ol A I H.l N VU Rl ~ Vl’l I sM U Noll'-, 

• 

PETROLEUM. THE OIL FIELDS OF RUSSIA AND 

THIi RUSSIAN PHTROLHUM INDUSTRY. A Practical Hand 
hook on the Kxploration, Kxploiiation, and ManaRenient of Russian Oil 
Propel ties, the Origin of Pelrolciiiu in Russia, the 'I'heory and Practice 
of I.iquul Fuel, By A. B. ^'noM^•soN, A.M.I.M K., F.U.S. 41 s }>p., with 
numerous lllustr.itions and Phuto'traphic Plates, hecond k'dilion Revised. 
Supor-ro> al 8 vo, cloth .... ... JV'et 2'\ 10 

PETROLEUM MININO AND OIL-FIELD DEVELOP- 

MKNT. A Guido to tlu' Lxploi .itioii of Pt'irolcum Bands, and .1 .Study ot 
tilt' I'hiniiu V ling Ptobhms conriAtltd with tho Winning of Pi trolemn. 
Including Statistio.il Data of iinpoi lant Oil hields B'otts on the Origin 
and nisliibution of Poirolcum, and a di'scription of .the Mothods ot 
Utili/ing Oil and Gas huels. By A IfKKUVMHOMFsosrA.M l.Mech.Ph, 
F.G.b Author of “'Phe Oil Ihclds of Russia’ -( 8 .), pag( s, nj illus- 
trations, mcliidiiig Z2 iiill-page plates. Donij dvvo, < loth. 

iy«5/ PuhlisheiL Net 15'0 

'* h v> ai\ .iiliiiir.ililc test book by a loinpelciU aulliority on an imcri sling Aibject."— 
Ahutti' 

_ ** I lie present clfoil is likel) to re< ei\e <i w.iriii vv< Icmnc in eiigmcetingv in li s, lUnl ii Ldii be'' 
( ordi.ill) i OMiiiieiideil fut jieiiis.il It « ill doubtli ss It ue th.it Urgi* s.iU to whith its merits entitli' 
It.'-.l/lVDD' Ho’M 

*■ riie i;eneial asi»ei is o( the IVtroIcnm linliistrv .ire fnllj and ably l.iul out,’ —J iigtufci , 

PIGMENTS, ARTISTS’ MANUAL. OF. Showin" their Com- 

^position, Conditinn.s of Permanency, Non-Periiianeiicy, aiul Adulterations, etc., 
with Tests of Purity. By H. C. Standage. Third Edition. Crown 
8 vo, cloth 2/6 

PORTLAND CEMENT, THE MODERN MANUFACTURE 

OF. P>y Pekcv C. II. West, Chemical Eiigineci and Consulting Chemist 
In Three Volumes. Vol. I , dealing with “ Machinery and Kilns." About 
200 pageb, Medium 8 vo, With numerous lllusttations. 

a [Nearly ready, price about 10/6 

PRODUCER GAS PRACTICE (AMERICAN) AND 

INDUSTRIAL 0A5 BNUINBERINQ. By Ni&uet Latta, 
M.Amer.Soc.M.E., M.Amcr.Gas Inst. 558 pages, with 24 ; illustrations. 
Demy 4 to, cloth \jmt Pn/dUted. Net 25 1- 

PKODDCER UUEKAIION— Cl.HANIXC. THE l.AS— WOKKS De 1 All.s— I'KODl CLK TV PE- 

— Momni. Oases,— Si > 1.11 ) hjels— Pht.sicae Pkopuriies oe (..asrs— Chkmicai. Pro 

FT RUES OE OASHS-GAS ANAI VslS— f.AS POW I K— ('.AS I'NGINI s—l, Mil's |'Kl \E f’.As 
AFFLICATIONS— PliRrtAI ES AND KILNS— UUKNIM. Bl.\>- A.\l> Cl '! I'N"! — PlU'-HH AT IN( , 
Air— Doherta’ c'umkusuon Economiser — commi'st ion in Pi RNAfrs — hpat 
TBMF l'RATURIi, RaDIATIO-N AND Ci>Nl>UCriON— Hi A I MEASVKl S PYRUMt'IRV 

ANJ) CAJ ORIMETRY— Fifes, MUES. ANI) Chimni.Ys-Maihriai.'^. Mri CLAA. 
MARO.VRY, Wl'IOHTS AM) Rol’l.— VsKECL T MILLS— Og. 1 C EL PUoDL C I.K G \s^ 
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RECIPES, FftRMULXS AND PROCESSES.'^ TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY BOOK OF. Edited l)y GAKimKR I). Hiscok, M.E. 
Nc.irly 10,000 Scicntitic, Chejmcal, Technical, and Uoiiseliold Recipes, 
Foiinulas and Processes foi <'se in the L.ibor.rtorx.:ind the Office, the 
Workshop and the Home. Mediinn 8vo, 8no pji , cloth. JVet tZIQ 

-Aiisi\nii:_A< ii> I’uooi ivt. -Annnsivrs*- 
l ^AMIJM — ANI 11)01 1 s 


SI'I l< 111) l.lsi n|. CONII MS - 
Al.ronol — Al K \1 I — \I I.OYS— M X’MIMOM — am.mo\i ^ 

I'oisoN — A\f now t*Ri ''MvA 1 IONS — An 1 isi I 1 1( s - A N I II >m s_ 1 ? \ki\(. rinvpMcs— 
lUROMni-US—Ul VI UAffl s_m JIAI IllNl, llKASS—HKIi k—CARltol It Ai IPS— CAS 1 IN* i 

-—Cm I UlDll) — 1. Ill I SI — Cl KaJ)II< S lIl.AKs — (.tillll (OMinilMs IOITIR 

COSMI ins— ( ()1 luN — HlAMo^l) I I SI s — I )o\ \K 1 1 it I)M S-1 IlflKo.l’IAIINt.— 

HMI-AIAI INI, — t NAMI I Ll\l. — ] NOR \\ INI — I sSl.\i 1 S - 1 M'l OSI \ I s — fl K I II ISI RS 

I’ll I 1 R -%-1'OiiP Ain L11.KAN1S-(,1 I AIINI — 1,1 \s , 1 .oi I >— ( ,I 'MS— )I VI: N|. SS DrIISS- 
INl.S — lIORN.,-lNKs -INSI C I U IPI s — iRiiN— IVoUV ) I U I I I I Rs I'l IR* 1 1’ I \s - I , \(. OUI’RS 
— I,A^'N1>R^ PKI I'AKAIIONS— I lAll'I R— 7JM)| I I M — I rn 1< \NlS M -V I ( 1 11 S— M It'l Al S 

--Mi’sk Ho\i s-on s-I'ainis-Pai'I k -fi ri i mi s- I' l 

Pl.ASII R -I'l.VlINO- Pol.lSlll S fORlIIAlN- I'OI I lin _ IM’MV-RAI I'olSONS- 
KFHRIl.l RAl loN' — HolM s . 1: 1' Mil R — Kl ^ I I'ri \ I N I 1\ l s— S VI I - Si RI Us — SILK— 
SllA'l R SOARS .-Soi 1)1 RS— SI'IKI I— Sl'oNi 1 s Sllll— SloNI- 1 111 I Mi iM I RS— I'lN 

s_ V\ \ |< IIM \kl rs' I'ORML'I.AS — 
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RUBBER HAND STAMPS. And the Manipulation of Rubber 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Indiarubber Hand Stamps, Small 
Article.s of Indiarubber, The Hektocrapli, Speci.il Inks, Cements, and Allied 
Subjects. By T. O’Conor Sloank, A.M., Pli,l> With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Squaie 8vo, cloth . 5/0 

SAVOURIES AISD SWEETS. Suitable for Luncheons and 

Dinners. By Miss M L. Ali.kn (Nirs. A Macairk), Author of " Break- 
fast Dishes," etc. Thirty-first Edition. F’cap 8vo, sewed . . . 1/0 

I Or, <pi.ii ter boiiml, fancy boards . . 1/6 

SHEET METAL.\VORKER’S GUIDE. A Practical Hand- 
book for Ifiisinlllis, Ccf|ipersmitiis, Zincvvorkers, &c.,\vith 46 Diagrams and 
Working Patterns, By W. ], E. Crank. Ctown Hvo, Cloth , . 1/6 

SHEET METAL - WORKER’S INSTRUCTOR. Com- 

prising Geometrical Problems and Practical Rules for Describing the 
\iirinus Patterns Required by Zinc, Sheet-Iron, Copper, and Tin-Plate 
Workers. By R. H. Warn. Third I'jdition. Revised and Further Enlarged 
byJ.G. Horner, A.M.I.M.K. Crown 8vo, 280 pp., with 465 Illustrations, 
cloth 7/0 

SILVERSMITH’S HANDBOOK. Alloying and Working of 

Silver, Relining and Meltimg, .Solders, Imitation Alloys, Manipulation, 
Prevention of Waste, Improving and Finishing the Surface of the Work, 
etc. By George E. Gee. Fourth Edition Revised. Crown 8vo, tfi'oth 

3/0 

SOAP-MAKINQj^ A Practical Handbook of the Manufacture 

of Hard and Soft Soaps, Toilet Soaps, etc. With a Chapter on the 
Recovery of Glycerine from Waste I-.eys. By Alexander Watt. Seventh 
Edition, including an Appendix on Modern Candlemaking. Crown 6vo, cloth 

7/6 

"The work will prove very nsefiil, not nier^’y to the technological student, but to the 
soap l)oiler who wishes to underst.ind the theory of his art."— CArmteaf /Jews. 

SOAPS, CANDLES, and GLYCERINE. A Practical Manual 

of Modern Methods of Utilisation of Fats and Oils in the Manufacture of Soap 
and Candles, and of the recovery of Glycerine. By L. L. I.,ambokn, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, M.Am.C.S. Medium 8vo, cloth. 
Fully Illustrated. 706 pages . . , . . . 3010 

The Soap Indusiry— Raw Materials— Rlf aching and Phriitcation of Soap- 
stock— The Chemical Charactfkisiics of Soap-stock and iheir uehaviour 
lowARDs Saponifying agents— mechanical f.quivalhni- of^thh soap Factory 
—Cold process a^jd Sumi-uoileu Soap-Gkained Soap— Shitled Rosin Soap- 
Milled SoAP-UASE— floating SoAP— SHAVING S^AP— MEDICATED SOAP— ESSENTIAL 
OILS AND-SOAP Perfumery— MILLED soapVcandlks-Glyckrinb— Examination of 
Raw Materials and factory Ktoducis. « 
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SOLUBILITIES OF INORGANIC ORGANIC SUB- 
STANCES. A IIa%:il-book «>i the most Reliable Quiflititative Solubility 
Doteriiiinalions. Recalculated and Compiled by Aihkk'ion Seidkll, 
Ph.D., Cheiiii!^ yy(;ienic Laboratoi^, IJ.S. Public Health Service, 
Wushington, DC. Medium 8vo, cloth, 3/7 pages , . . • A'«Ml!i?/6 

J^A MACHI^ERY >VND TEA FACTORIES. Describing 

the Mechanical Appliances required in tbe Cultivation and Preparation of 
‘ Tea for the Marke.i. Fy A. J. Wai.us-Tav|.eKi A.M.lnst.C.E Medium 
8vo, 468 pp. With aib Illustrations Ntt 2B/0 

“The sulijccl of tea machinery Is now one of the first Interest to a largo class of aieople, to 
whom we strongly cuiuniciul the volume " — ChamkeA>/ Commerce Journal 


WAG^ TABLES. M .54. 52, 50, and 48 Hours per Week. 

Showing the Amounts of W.igos from OIK' (piartor of .in hour to sixty-four 
bouts, in tiacli case at Rates of W,iges ailvanciiig by One ShiUmg from 4s. 
to •)5s per week By Taos Cakhuii, Accountant. Square crown, 8vo, 
half-bound 6/0 


WATCH REPAIRING, CLEANING, AND ADJUSTING. 

A Practical Handbook deiirmg^ith the Materials and 'I'ools Used, and the 
Methods of Kepaiting, Cleaning, ^teriiig, and Adju'-tmg all kinds of English 
and Foreign Watches, Repealers, "Chronographs and Marine Chronometers. 
By F J. Garrard, Spiinger .and Adjustei of Maune Chronoincteis and Deck 
Watches ior the Admiralty Second Edition. Revised. With over 200 
Illuslr.ations. Crown 8vo, cloth . • * * • ^ ^/6 


WATCHES AND OTHER TIMEKEEPERS, HISTORY OF. 

By J, F. Kknual, M.B.H. Inst. 1/B boards ; or cloth . 2/6 

WATCHMAKER’S HANDBOOK. Intended as a Workshop 

Companion for those engaged in Watchmaking and the Allied Mechanic^ 
Arts. Tnanslated from the French of Claudius Saunier, and enlarged by 

i ULiEN Trirflin, F.R.A.S., and Edwak^ Riog, M.A., Assayer in the Royal 
^ lint. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth 9/0 

** Each part Is truly a treatise In Itself The arrangement Is good and the langu.ige i$ clear 
.snd concise. It is an acfmiiable guide fur the young watchmaker.”— 


WEIGHT CALCULATOR, Being a Series of Tables upon 

a New and Comprehensive Plan, exhibiting at one Reference the Exact 
Value of any Weight from i lb. to 15 tons, at 300 Progressive Rates, from 
id, to t68s. per cwt,, and con^Eining 186,000 Direct Answers, which, with 
their Combinations, consisting of a single addition (mostly to be performed 
at sight), will afiford an aggregate of 10,266,000 Answers ; the whole being, 
calculated and designed to ensure correctness and promote despatch. By 
Henry Hakben, Accountant. Sixth edition, carefully corrected. Royal 
8vo, strongly half bound £1 5(. 

“ A pmctical and useful work of rcferencefor men of business generally."— • 
“Of priceless value to business lamJ' •—Skeffleld Indtfiendmt, 

• ® 

WOOD ENGRAVING. A Practical and Easy Iiftroduction to 
* the Study of the Art. By W, N. Brown. CrtAtn 8vo, cloth. ^ . 1 /6 



i6 INDVSTRIAt AJD Ui>FFUL ARTS, 


HANQYBOO^(S FOR HANDICRAfTrS. 

BY PAUL N. HASLUCK? 

Author of “ Lathe Work," ef". Crown 8vo, 144 pp,, price rs. each. 

lar- Thtst Handvbooks havt b*tH written to supply w/ormation for Workmen, 
Students, and Amateurs »n the several Handicrafts, on the actual Practice 0/ 
the Workshop, and are intended to convey tn plat^t language Technical Kmo?"- ^ 
ledge 0/ the several ChArrs. j In describing the processes employed, and the manij^^- 
lotion of material, workshop ierms are used , workshop practice is fully explaintd ; 
and the text m freely illustrated with drawings of modern tools, appliances, ami 
processes. 


METAL TURNER’S HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual 

for Workers at the Foot-Lathe. With 100 lllnstratlons . ■ I/O 

" The book displays thorough knowledge of the subject. 

WOOD TURNER’S HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual for 

Workers at the Lathe. With 100 Illustrations .... I/O 
" We recommend the book to young turners and amateurs. "—A/crAawina/ World, 


WATCH JOBBER’S HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual 

of Cleaning, Kepairing, Mid Adjusting. With 100 Illustrations . > 1/0 

" All connected u Jth the tr.ule should atiiuire aifil stiuly tins u ork "—CltrktHwell Chrmklt, 

PATTERN MAKER’S HANdVBOOK. A Practical Manual 

pn the Construction of Patterns. With 100 Illustrations , t/0 

"A most valuable, if not indispensable, manual (or the pattem'maker,"->A'w««/f(.f|r#, 

MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP HANDYBOOK. A Practical 

Manual on Mechanical Manbulation, embracing Information on various 
■Handicraft Processes. gWith Useful Notes and Miscellaneous Memoranda. 

Comprising about aoo Subjects 

“ ^ould be found m everj' workshop, and m .ill techii'cal Schools "Saturday Xevim, 

MODEL ENGINEER’S HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual 

on the Construction of Model Steam Engines. With upwards of zoo Illiu- 

trations 1/0 

"Mr, Hasliick has produced a very kood little book. "-^Butlder. 

CLOCK JOBBER’S HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual 
on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With zoo Illustrations . .1/0 

" It is of Inestimable si.jrTice to those commencing the trade. Standard. 

CABINET WORKER’S HANDYBOOK: A Practical 

on the Tools, Materials, Appliance^ and Proceites employed in Oddoat 

Work. With upwards of zoo Illustrations 1/0 

"Amongst the.ino<it practical guides Ibr beg1n..ers in cabinet-work. "-sSnAmtoy Xmmw. 


WOODWORKER’S HANDYBOOK. Embracing information 

on the Tools, Materials, Appliances and Processes Employed in Woodworiditf. 
With ro 4 Illustrations fjlO 


" Written by a man who knows, not only how work ought to be done, but how to delt 
,^ 0 W to convey hip knowledge to otbert.”—£rt^f*^V- 
"Mr. nashick writes admirably and gives complete 


"Mr. Haaluck combliies the ea^wience of a penpal teacher witb the manipulative lIM and 
of ^e trained mechanicten. and the manuals am msrreli ef what 


admidEc knowledge of processes . 


ali ages and ds^as of «l^i3im<s»,”Sl>aily Chrenicle, 


BKADFVRY, AGXBVir, ft CO. LD., LONDON AND TONBRIDGE. (39X.aS’3*t0.i^ 




WEALE’s Scientific <& technwal Series. 


MATHEMATICS, ARITHMETIC, &c. 

• • t 


Geometry, Descriptive. J. F. HkatheI . . * 2/- 

Practical Plane Geometry. J. -F. Heather. . . 2/- 
Analytical Geometry. J. Hann 4 J. R. Youno. . 2/^ 
Geometry. Part 1 . (Euclid, Bks. I.— III.) H. Law i/ 6« 
Part II. (EucM, Books IV., V., VI., XL, 

• XII. ). H. Law 1/6 

Geometry, iu i vol. (Euclid’s Elements) . . . . 2/6 

Plane Trigonometry. J. Hahn . . . .1/6 

Spherical Trigonometry. J. Hann . . . . i/- 

The above 2 vols., bound together . . . ,2/6 

Differential Calculus. W. S. B. Woolhouse . , 1/6 

Integral Calculus. H. Cox* 1/6 

Algebra. J. Haddon . . « 2/- 

Key to ditto . . . 1/6 

Book-keeping. J. Hadoon 1/6 

Arithmetic. J. R. Yodno . . .• . • .a. 1/6 

Key to ditto 1/6 

Equational Arithmetic. W. Hiesley . . . 1/6 

Arithmetic. J. Hadpon 1/6 

Mathematical Instruments. Heather k Walmisley 2/-** 

Drawing & Measuring Instruments. J. F. Heather 1/6 
Optical Instruments. J. F. Heather . . .1/6 

Surveying A Astronomical Instiguments. J. F. 
m Heather 1/6 

Til e above 3 vols., bound together . . . .4/6 

Mensuration and Measuring. T. Baker . . 1/6 

Slide Rule, & How to Use it. G. Hoare . 2/6 

Measures, Weights, & Moneys. W. S. B. Woolhohsk 2/6 
Logarithms, Treatise on, with Tables. H. Law. 3/- 
Compound Interest and Annuities. F. Thoman^ . 4/- 
Compendious Calculator. I). O’Gorman . . 2/6 

Mathematics. F. Camitn 3/-- 

Astronomy. R. Main & W. T. Lynn .... 2/- 
Statics and Dynamics. T. Baker . . 1/6 

Superficial Measurement. J. Hawrimgs . . 3/6 

• 


CRQSBY LOCKWOOD & s5n, 7. Stationers' Hall Codh. E.g^ 


WEALfS SCIENTIFIC <8 TE£HI(ICU SERIES. 

BUILDIN6 & ARCHfrbCTilRB.< 

Building Estates. F. Mattland . . . . 2/~ 

Science^ of Building. E. W. S’arn 
B uilding, Ar1| of. E. Dobson andJ. T. Allen . .. 2/- 

Book on Building. Sir K. Beckett . . 4/6 

Dwelling Houses, Erection of. S. H. Brooks . 2/6 

Cottage Building. * 0 . B. Allen 2/- 

Acoustics of Public Buildings. Prof. T. R. Smith . 1/6 
Practical Bricklaying. A. Hammond . .... 1/6 

Practical Brick Cutting & Setting. A. Hammond. 1/6 

Brickwork. F. Walker 1/6 

Brick and Tile Making. E. Dobson .... 3/- 
Practical Brick 8 c Tile Book. Dobson & Hammond 6/- 
Carpentry and Joinery. T. TrEdoold A K. W. Tarn 3/6 

Atlas of 35 plates to tl^- above 6/- 

Handrailing, and Staircasing. G. Collinus . . 2/6 

Circular Work in Cai^ntry. G. Collinqs . . 2/6 

Roof Carpentry. G. Collings 2/’- 

Constr^ctior^ of Roofs. E. W. Tarn . . . . 1/6 

Joints used by Builders. J. W. Christy . . 3/- 

Shoring. G. H. Blagrovk 1/6 

Timber Importer’s & Builder’s Guide. R. E. Grandy 2/- 

I Plumbing. W. P. Buchan 3/6 

Ventilation 9f Buildings. W. P. Buchan . 3/6 

Practical Plasterer. W. Kkmt 2/- 

House-Painting. E. A. Davidson . . . . 5 /- 

Elementary Decdiration. J. W. Facey . . , . 2/- 

Practical House Decoration. J. W. Facey . . 2/6 

Gas-Fitting. J. Black 2/6 

Portlanc^Cement for Users. H, Faija & D. B. Butler ^ 3/- • 
Limes, Cements, 8 c Mortars. G. R. Burnell . . 1/6 

Masonry and Stone Cutting. E. Dobson . 2/6 

Arches, Piers, and Buttresses. W. Bland . . 1/6 

Qu^tities and Measurements. A. C. Beaton . 1/6 

Complete Measurer. R. Hoeion . . . . 4/- 

Superficial Measurement. J. Hawkings . 3/6 

Light, for use of Architects. E. W. Tarn . ' . 1/6 
HintstoYoun^ Architects. Wightwick A Guillaume 3/6 

Dictionary of^rchitectural Terms. J. Weale 5/- 

CROSBV "lOCKWQQD & SON^y. Stationers* Hall Court;^.C. 



]N EALE’S ^GIp TIFIC A TECHlIlCAL SERIES. 

• BUILDING *&-ARCHITECTURE-conW. 
Architecture, Orders. W. H. Lblds . . . . i/6 

V #Architecturtf, Styles.* T. T. Bury . ... . 2/- 

The above 2 vola., bouiid to/^other f,. . . . 3/6 

Architecture, Design. E. L. Qarbett . . .2/6 

The above 3 vola., bound together . . . W~ 

Architectural Modelling. T. A* Richardson . i/J' 
Vitruvius’ Architecture. J. Gwilt . . 5/- 

Grecivin Architecture. Lord Aberdeen . . -i/- 

The above 2 vola., bound together . . , . 6/- 

FINE ARTS. 

Dictionary of Painters. P. Daryl . . . 2/6 

Painting, Fine Art. T. J. Gullick & J. Timhs . 5/- 

Grammar of Colouring. Field k E. A. Davidson 3/- 

Perspectivc. G. Pyne . • 2/- 

Glass Staining & Painting*on Glass . . 2/6 

Music. G. G. Sl’BNCEB 2/6 

Pianoforte Instruction. C. G. SrENuEif .* . 1/6 

INDUSTRIAL & USEFUL. ARTS. 

Cements, Pastes, Glues, & Gvims. H. C. Standage 2^ 
Clocks, Watches, and Beils. Lord Giumthorfe . 4/6 
Goldsmith's Handbook. G. E, Gee . • • 3 /- 

I Silversmith’s Handbook. G. E. Gee , . . 3/- 

S oldsmith’s & Silversmith’s Handbook. G. E. Gee 7/- 
kll-Marking of Jewellery. G. E- Gee • • 3/- 

* Cabinet-Maker’s Guide. R. Bitmead . .2/6 

• ’^Practical Organ Building. W. E. Dickson’* . . 2/6 

Coach Building. J. W. Burgess . . . .2/6 

Brass Founder's Manual. W. Graham . . 2/-* 

French Polishing and Enamelling. R. Bitmead . 1/6 

. HHousc, D ecoration. J. W.Tacey. . . 7.5/- 

" Letter-Painting Made Easy. J. G. Badbnoch . 1/6 

Boot and Shoemaking. J. B. Lkno . . 2/- 

4 Mechanical Dentistry. C. Hunter . • 3/~ 

"Wood Engraving. W. N. Baovy^N 1/6 

* Laundry Management . ■ # * • 2/- 
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